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Il THE WINNING OF THE 
WEST. By Theodore Roosevelt, author of 
‘The Naval War of 1812,’ * Hunting Trips of 
a Ranchman,’ ete., ete. 2 vols., large octave 
with maps, $5 

Extract from Preface: 

**Tn conclusion [ would say that it has been to 
me emphatically alabor of Jove to write of the 
great deeds of the border people. I am not 
blind to their mamfold shortcomings, nor yet am 
I ignorant of their many strong and good quali- 
ties. Foranumber of years I spent most of my 
time on the frontier, and lived and worked like 
any other frontiersman. The wild country in 
which we dwelt and across which we wandered 
was in the far West; and there were of course 
many features in which the life of a cattleman 
on the Great Plains and among the Rockies dif- 
fered from that led by a backwoodsman in the 
Alleghany forests a century before. Yet the 
points of resemblance were far more numerous 
and striking, We guarded our herds of branded 
cattle and shaggy horses, hunted bear, bison, 
elk, and deer, established civil government, and 
put down evil-doers, white and red, on the banks 
of the Little Missouri and among the wooded, 
precipitous foot-hills of the Bighorn, exactly as 
did the pioneers who a hundred years previously 
built their log-cabins beside the Kentucky or in 
the valleys of the Great Smokies. ‘The men who 
have shared in the fast vanishing frontier life of 
the present feel a peculiar sympathy with the 
already long-vanished frontier life of the past.” 
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Il. LA SOCIETE FRANCAISE 
AU DIX-SEPTIEME SIECLE. 
of French Society in the XVIIth Century in 

Period. 


Edited, with introduction, bibliography, and 


An Account 


its Relations to the Literature of the 


notes, by T. F. Crane, Professor of the Ro- 


Languages in Cornell 
‘Le 


16mo, cloth, $1.50, 


nance University. 


Oniform with Romantisme Franguais.’ 


This book is intended for use as a French Read- 
erin the more advanced in schools and 
colleges, 
society of the seventeenth century in its relations 
to literature, and especially of those social cur- 
rents which were satirized by Moliére in the Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules and the Femmes Savantes. This 
is done by means of extracts from contemporary 
memoirs, correspondence, novels, and books of 
etiquette. The work will serve as a commentary 
upon the plays of Moliére mentioned above, be- 
sides explaining many allusions in other seven 
teenth-century texts frequently read in schools 
and colleges. The elaborate introduction gives 
a connected account of the period treated in th: 
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all the civilizations of the ancient East, ex 
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before Alexander, f Syria, Cay 
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At Third Annual Meeting, held in Dhiladel- 
a, t “ IsSS. Contains the open- 
ng Addresses in full by Dr. William Pep- 
per, Provost of University of Pennsylvania, 
ul General Francis A. Walker, President 
g 3 Association Abstracts of all the 
apers read, with full report of discussions, 
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Sc neil S. 


Alphabetizea, first, by States; 
CoLoRADO, Golden. 
‘TATE SCHOOL OF MINES. ESTAB- 
» lished 1874, Tuition free. Fail term opens Sep- 
tember 23. Catalogue on application. 
CONNECTICUT, CAM M4 
ILSON GRAMMAR eyes 
Preparatory School for Boys. year. 
For Circular address E. W. VIL808, ww i‘ 
CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre, z 
7,22 MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will 


reopen October 7, 1889. Circular 


second, by Towns, 


Be nt on application. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 


ff ts: S LOW.—BOARDING AND DAY 
: School for Girls. Number limited. Pupils 
prepared for college 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin St. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Girls reopens September 20, 1889. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
TSS RANDULPH’S BOARDING 
Schoo! for Young Ladies. Prepares for college 
and for Euro ean travel. The broad scope and aims 
of a liberal education are not sacrificed by wasting 
time In cramming to seeure school honors or a high 
mark on a college entrance examination. Apily for 
circulars, 


MARYLAND, Jatonsville. 
‘T. TIMOTHY SENGLISH, FRENCH, 
" and German School for young ladies will reopen 
September 19, 1889, Principals, Miss M. C. Carter and 
Miss S. K. Carter. 
MASSACHUSET®s, Beimont. 
feet BELMO\1t SCHOOL, OCCUP Y- 
ing the well-known Cushing-Pavy son place, in Bel- 
Ma-s., three miles from Cambridge, wiil open 
ji Private boar: ling-sehoo: for boys fitting for 
For prospectus, address 
»H rbinG, « M. (Harv.) Cambridge, Mass, _ 
MASSACHUSKTTs, KOstOn. 
IOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School 
Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 36 Ten.ple Place. 

i= TWELFTH YEAR UF MR. WIL- 
liam Nichols’s School for eoys will begin Monday, 

Sept. 30. Pupils are admitted to the preparatory 
classes at nine years of age. Applications are now 
being received, and Mr. Nichols can be seen at the 
schoolrvoms at 2 Pp. M. daily, except on Saturdays, until 
June 2ist, when his address willbe Monument Beach, 


Mas. 

References—Mr, R. P. Hallowell, Mrs. 
Slade, Prof, Clement L. Smith, Dean, Mrs. 
ne tt We lls, P rest. C. Ww. ‘iot. 

i MASSAC HU SETTS, Cambridge, Larch Screet. 

E OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 

fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 

with best of care in all res vects. Charming location, 

with fine tennis court. F, E. ABBoT, Ph.D. 

=. MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 

M ARGARET WINTHROP HALL IS 

é the residence connected with the Cambridge 
School for Young Ladies. It is under the direction of 
Miss Mary Fosdick, Open September 26, 1889. 

ARTHUR GILMAN, Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
Loc WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business. 
The boys are members of the family. 

FREDERICK B. KNAPP, S.B. (M.L.T T.) 

~Massac HUSETTS, Greenfield. 

‘Dro SPECT HILL School for Young La- 

dies.—Prepares for collegé, Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established in 1869, 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 
~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Milton. 
TILTON ACADEMY.— PREPARA- 
tory heentias oe hool for boys. For informa- 
tion apply to . O. APTHORP, A. M.. _Principal. — 
MASSACHUS SETTS, ‘Plymouth. 
ly R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Twenty-third year begins Oct. 1, 1889. 
Mrs. Knapp, Prine ipal; Cc. oO. Prescott, 8. Bis H 'd Master. 


Massac HUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
Va tory boarding school for boys. Second term be- 
gins January 10, 1889. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. D. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, “Portsmouth 
TSS A. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 25, 1889. 
John G, Whittier says: ‘‘A better, healthier, and 
leasanter location for @ school could searcely be found 
n New England.” 
New York, Long Island, Roslyn. 
*UMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS, AT 
«J the Bryant School. Overlooking L. I. Sound, Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 


NrEw YorK, Newburgh (on the Hudson). 
IGLAR'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
$500, no extras.—There is at least one school in 
w hich a boy of eight is happier, safer, and better off in 
every respect than he can be at home, no matter how 
good his home may be. I have mnch to say on the sub 
ject. Send for primer. Room for six boys next fall. 
HENRY W, SIGLAR, (Yale, ’60). 
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NEw York, Peekskill. 
HE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
at the Peekskill Military Academy will open June 
20,89. Send for Circular. 


JOHN N. TILDEN, A.M..§M D., Principal 





New York, Poughkeepsie, - 
F ght RVIEW ACADEM Y.—5yth Yeu 
Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
ment Academies, and Business. Military drill. 
BISBFE & AMEN, Principals, 


Govern 


NEw Yorx, Suspension Bridge. 


mF E VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Militar 
Boarding School for Boys, 
__Wi.rrep H. ‘Mowro, A.M., President. 


NEW York, Syracuse. 

Ah RS. ALFRED | ‘WILK INSON’S 
School for Girls. ens September 18 1889 

Refers to Hon. Abram S. Bee tt, George Wm. Curtis, 

Hon, —— McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 

Thomas V Ventworth | Higginson, Hon. Andrew ‘D~ Ww hite, 


Ontr0, Cincinnati. 

12 DEN PAKK SCHOOL FOR G/RLS.- 
_s Ninth year. This school is remarkable for its 
beautiful location, high patronage, home life, unsur 

passed advantages for modern languages, music, ete 

ete. For circulars address MME. FREDIN, as above. 
OnIO, Gambier. 
ARCOURT PLACE SEMINAR Y.- 
Prepares thoroughly for the leading colleges 
for women, or gives a ¢ -omplete course. 


Oun10, Gambier. 
T7ENYON MILITARY ACADEM Y.— 


Prepares thoroug ly for College or business. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
——- and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Mathemacics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old 
French, Italian, Sp: inish, German, including Gothic 
and Old High German, History. Political Science, Phy 
sics, Chemistry, Biology. and Philosophy. Gymnasium. 
with Dr. Sargent’s pry aratus complete. Fellowship 
(value $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, 

and Biology. For Program address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery County. 

GON7Z SCHVOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila 
delphia, to Ugontz, the spacious country-seat of Jay 
Cooke, wiil begin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept 
25th. For circulars apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School. 
Principals: Miss Frances E, Bennett, Miss Sylvia J. 

Eastman ; Prine ipal Emerita: Miss H. A. Dillaye. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3903 Locust St. 
ARTIN’S SCHOOL ‘FOR BOYS. 
There are vacancies for five ao ea pupils for 
the school year 1889-1890. Boys only of the highest 
char: acter can be receiv e d. $600 a year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pp hiladeiphia, 1350 Pine St. 
MV ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
f Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28, 1888. 
Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Phil: udeiphia, 1, Germantown, 
and 204 W. Chelten Avenue. 
TSS MARY E.STEVENS’S BOARD.- 
ing and Day School begins its 21st year Sept. 28 
1889. ** Approved ’ by Bryn Mawr College and “au 
thorized ’’ to prepare students for its entrance exami 
nations. Pupils | pass three examinations in this Se hool, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 

#th montana, 10th, 30 minutes from Broad St. Sta 
tion, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted. Full college course for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes). Heaith 
ful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus, For Catalogue and 7 particu 
lars, address E DWARD H. Magini, LL *res’t. 


RHODE. ISLAND, "Providence. 
VRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEX- 
es. Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Stu- 
dents from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough 
work in English. Science, Classics, Music, and Art. 
Our certificate admits to college. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 
Virernia (P. O, University of). i 
( NIVERSIT Y OF VIRGINIA.—SUM- 
mer Law Lectures (nine weekly) begin 11th July, 
1889, and end i? September, For circular “Paw. to 
Joun B. Minor, Prof. Com. and Stat f 
NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 27 Boulevard V jctor Hugo. 
ADAME YEA TM: {N-MONOUR Y— 
Institute for young ladies. Twenty-seven years 
of successful experience. School year commences 
October Ist and ends July 28th. Pupils are received at 
any time during school year. Highest references in 
America and Eng land. 


HARVARD UNIV ERSITY. 


Application for nanan to the newly established 


HENRY LEE ime FELLOWSHIP OF POLITI 

AL ECONOMY, 
and the 
OZIAS GOODWIN MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 
(each of an annual value ef $450, and not limited to 
graduates of Harvard), must be received by the SECRE 
TARY OF TAE UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass., by Monday, 
June 17, 
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Recent Press Comments. 
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‘Many changes have occurred since the Nation first 
appeared as an independent political and literary 

irnal, not the least important being the im: rove 
ment effected by its precept and example in political 
and literary criticism across the Atlantic. We trust 
that many years of life and usefulness are still in store 
for our esteemed contemporary.’’—London Athe 
nwunm, 

‘THE New York Nation has won a place for itself by 
its great ability. Asa critical authority in matters of 
art and literature, it is unapproached and unapproach 
able. No journal exists that is its superior—few,indeed, 
are they that equal it—in these departments, or in the 
world-wide correspondence it publishes upon all mat 
ters of interest to the best thinkers.’’—Hartford Eve 
ning Post. 


**WeE have often had occasion to differ widely with 
the Nation; but its intelligence, its courage, and the 
great service it has rendered to purity and independ 
ence in public life, have always received our heartiest 
recognition. The Na’ion has apneated especially to 
thinkers and students, and although its constituency of 
readers has been comparatively small, its influence has 
been out of all proportion to its circulation. Its suc- | 
cess has been almost contemporaneous with the rise of 
anew school of thinkers on public questions in this 
country .’’—Christian Union. 


Ir {3 not too much to say of the Nation that no sin- | 
gle agency has done so much to advance and dignify 
the calling of journalism in America. Including in its 
scope politics as well as literature and art, it has often 
aroused bitter political autagonism and suffered from 
partisan excitement and prejudice ; but we believe no 


one—at least, no one whose judgments are valued by 
thinking men—has ever soberly questioned its sincerity 
and disinterestedness, or the remarkable force and 
candor with which its views have been presented. In | 
literary criticism its methods and achievements have 
been such that this has almost become a new art under 
itsleadership. In alldepartments the Nation has been 
singularly able and impartial, and its success is a Cause 
of gratification, in which American scholars generally 
will share.’’--Chicago Dial, 


The Nation 


Will be sent to new readers for exami- 
nation, two months for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress THE NATION, 

208 Broadway, New York. 


School Agencies. 
HE BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND 


Chicago Teachers’ Agencies. Circular free. Eve- 
RETT O, Fisk & Co.,7 Tremont Place, Boston; 6 Clinton 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


UMVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
Applications with testimonials will be received by 

e undersigned until the 15th of August for the Chatr 

f Logie and Metaphysics in the University of Toronto. 

Salary $3,000 per anuum, | 
| 

| 

| 





GEO. W. Ross, 
Minister of Education. 
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Teachers, etc. 


HARVARD GRADUATE (89) WILL 
a tutor for Harvard or Yale this summer. Taught 
school three years. Power to make things clear. Ad 


dress 


E. E. SHOEMAKER, 9 Hollis, Cambridge, Mass. 


HARVARD GRADUATE RESID- 

ing in Lausanne, Switzerland, will take two boys 

into histamily to fit for college, or to study modern 

language*,and travel, Refers to Profs. J. K. Hosmer, 

St. Louis, Mo., and Wm. T. : arris, Concord. Mass, Ad 
dress . 5. GARLAND, Lausanne. 


HARVARD SENIOR WHO IS +4 

Commencement Speaker and who will enter the 
Law School next fall, ha — a oe for the sum 
mer. Address i’ke Ho., Cambridge, Mass, 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHER, AS- 

21 sistant Principal of a preparatory school of high 

repute, will tutor two or three boys in Latin, Greek, 

and Mathematics at his home, near the seashore, dur 
ing summer vacation, Address 

JOSEPH H. SPERRY, 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHER, 

whosnpeaks French and German, would likea 

position for the summer months as governess or com 
panion. Address * ” *ZE LMA,’’ in care of the Nation. 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITE- 
ak rature, M.A., having ten years’ successful expr 
rience in a State institution, seeks an engagement in 
college or university for the « —. year, Speaks Ger 
man . M., care of Nation. 


A STUDENT AT HARVARD DE. 
F sires employment for the summer. Tutoring pre 
but any satisfactory position accepted. Address 
PARKER, 9 Stoughton, Cambridge , Mass. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 


_vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


iz NGLISH HOME AND EDUC. 4 TION. 
~ A lady ot birth and high social position, strongly 
recommen.ied by her personal friends, Lora Brassey, 

the Lord Richard Browne, Sir Percy and Lady Douglas. 
General Sir John Bis-et, Sir Francis and Lady de Win 
ton, Lady Mackworth, and others, offers refined Eng 
lish home with first-class education to daughters of geu 
tlemen. Address M. M., Messrs. Holt, Laurie & Co., 
17 Whitehall Place, London, } ngland. 


ARVARD GRADUATE, HAVING 

a practical knowledge of French and German 

rom three years’ study in F.usope, would like to fit boys 
for college. Willing to travel 


Restante, Paris. 
py cenes HINKLE Y, A.M., PRi- 
vate Tutor, Cambridge, Mass., will receive into his 


family a few boys preparing for the fall examinations, 


y et CARE OF BOYS. 
who are desirous of placing boys from ten to six- 
teen years old wherethey can spend a pleasant and 
profitable summer are invited to co: respond w _ 
. L. STOWELL, A.B, (Harv.), Portsmouth, N. H. 


JAN TED—BY A GR 
/ Harvard, °87, with experience in teaching, a 
position as tutor for the summer, Excellent references, 
Address | R.,”? Lock bo x 20, Andover, Mass, 
1874--:§ 880. ELIZABETH M. A. 
Morgan continues to conduct the 
onto and travelsof gir.s and boys in Eur ae Her 
residence is removed from Munich to the capital of 
Touraine, three hours from Paris. Address Tours, 
Ram de la lrauchés, 63 (lndre et Loire), France. 
Miss 8. I. Morgan, 2005 Chestnut St., Phila., who sails 
for Paris and Tours July 2d, will furnish further infor 
mation and accompany pupils 
10 
C( es 


HOLLAND TRUST 


NEW YORK, 


Clinton, Conn 


fe rred, 
EDWARD O. 


Address E, X., Poste 


NO. 7 WALL ST., 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS, 
CORRESPONDENTS : 
BANKVEREENIGING, 
HOLLAND. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


$500,000. $560,213. 


TWENTSCHE AMSTERDAM, 


B. W, BLYDENSTEIN & CO., 

Allows interest on deposits and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 

Transacts a general ba: king business. 

Lends money on promissory note with New York or 
Brooklyn appraised real estate first mortgage, with ti 
tle guarantee policy as collateral security. 

Acts as Executor, Trustee, and Guardian under wills 
for the fixed statutory charges; also, as registrar, trus 
tee, transfer and financial agent for States, cities, 

railroads, towns, and other corporations, and for real. 

estate mortgages with coupon bonds in New York, 
Brooklyn, and elsewhere. Collects rents, 
and dividends. 

Negotiates State, city, railway, and cor; orate loans. 

TRUSTEES. 
John D. Vermeule, 
John Van Voornis, 
W. W. Van Voorhis, 
Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
James Roosevelt, 
John R. Planten, Augustus Van Wyck, 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham Goodnow, 


coupons. 


Garret A. Van Allen, 
Warner Van Norden, 
Hooper C, Van Voorst, 
James B. Van Woert, 
G, Van Nostrand, 


Wm. Dowd, George F Hodgman, 

William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff, 

W. D. Van Vieck, Daniel A. Heald. 
ROBERT B. 


JOHN D, 
GEO, W. 


ROOSEVELT, President, 
VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


— PARENTS 


{DUATE OF 
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MACMILLAN & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


DARWINISM. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION. WITH SOME OF 
By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., F.L.S.,ete., author of ‘The Malay Archipelago,’ etc., etc. 
Portrait of the Author, and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.75 
‘The present work contains the conclusions upon this great subject of thirty years of thought and observa 

tion A contribution of the first importance to the literature of the subject. At the same time it would 

be difficult to find a book more entertaining to the general reader. He writes with the sincerity and easy mas 
tery which comes of fulness of knowledge. There can be no more interesting guide in that great wonderland of 
science in which he has been so long one of the chief discoverers.’’—New York Times. 


ITS APPLICATIONS, 
With Map, 








Twelve English Statesmen. New Volume. 
HENRY THE SEVENTH. 


12mo, 60 cents, 
Price, 60 cents each, 
**Macmillan’s aduiurable series, ‘ Twelve -San Francisco Chronicle. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Edward A. Freeman, M.A. 

** This book has a definiteness of its own because Mr, Freeman has horestly endeavored to set William in 
his place as the chief among the makers of England.’’—Saturday Review. 
HENRY THE SECOND. By Mrs. J. R. Green. 

4) This excellent series cannot fail to do good service to the cause of public 
Cross. 

WOLSEY. By Professor M. Creighton. 

‘* Dr. Creighton, like Prof. Freeman, has devoted years to the study of a perfod, and consequently in writing 

of Wolsey he draws easily from a great range of knowledge.’’—New Haven Register. 


OL IVE R CROMWELL. By Frederic Harrison. 
‘Let the reader not take this praise for momentary enthusiasm. 
sent little book on Oliver Cromwell, and, ten to one, he will share the enthusiasm. 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. By H. D. Traill. 


** The book is almost an education itself in the pong polities of the era with which ft deals, and excep 
tionally interesting reading matter from bezinning to enc ~—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


New and Revised Edition now Ready. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 


HENRLFREDERIC AMIEL. Translated, 
‘Robert Elsmere,’ ‘Miss Bretherton,’ etc. 


By James Gairdner. 
Recently issued. 


English Statesmen.’ ”’ 


education,’’—Standard of the 


Let him first read Frederic Harrison’s pre- 
-New York Times. 


with an Introduction and Notes, by 
With a Portrait. New 


THE JOURNAL INTIME OF 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of 
Cheaper Edition, 12mo, $1.75. 

Pi A — of thought and a power of expression which would make the fortune of a dozen less able works.,’’ 

—Churchman 


**A work of wonderful beauty, depth, and charm. . Will stand! 
tine’s and Paseal’s. . t isa book to converse with again and again; 
yolumes that we esteem as friends of our souls,’’—Christian Reyister. 


A New Novel by the author of ‘The Fall of Asgard,’ 


SOPHETUA THE THIRTEENTH 
- 4 —~ 4 - 4 WH - 
KO] ah - dA th . 
By Julian Corbett, author of ‘ For God and Gold,’ etc., ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘* A very pretty and fanciful story.’’— St, James’s Gazette. 
‘It is a taking romance, and one to be remembered,.’’—Athen@un. 


y and 


eside such ccenfessions as St. Augus- 
fic tostand among the choicest 


TWO CHAPTERS OF IRISH HISTORY. 


James Il. Il, The Alleged Violation of the Treaty of Limerick. 


-arliament of 
8vo0, $2.00. 


Irish 
Dunbar Ingram, LL.D 


The 


By T. 


Nature Series—New Volume. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Raphael Meldola, F.R.S 
d ’ ’ 
Professor of Chemistry in the Technical College, Finsbury; City and Guilds of London Institute for the Ad 
vancement of Technical Education. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 
The Photographic News says: ** We are delighted with the exoellent arrangement and accuracy of the work, 
There is not, We are sure, a photographic practitioner-—whether mainly techuologist or essentially artist—who 
would not benefit largely by a careful study of Prof. Meldola’s work.”’ 


New Mathematical Works. 
SYNTHETIC GEOMETRY of the Point, Line and Cir- 


F. Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S.C., of Pure Mathematics in the University of 
limo, $1.10, 


ELEMENTARY 
cle in the Plane. By N. 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada, 

A TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL CONICS. In 
Syllabus of the Association for the Improvement of Geometric Teaching. 
the Rev. F. B. Walters, M.A, 16mo, $1.25. 


Professor 


Accordance with the 
By Arthur Cockshott, M.A., and 


TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. By W. E. Johnson, M.A. 12mo, 
$2.25. 
A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. With Application 


Ry Willlam J. McClelland, M.A., and Thomas Preston, 


lzmo, $2.25. 


& CO., Pustisuers, 


New York. 


to Sphericai Geometry and numerous Examples 
B.A. Second edition. Complete in one volume. 


MACMILLAN 


112 Fourth Avenue, 
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May 31, at 6p. M., was not received in Bos- 
ton until June Sat 7p. mM. The St. Louis 
Republic mentions several cases where letters 
mailed in that city and plainly directed to 
places in Missouri were sent on circuitous 
routes, one occupying twelve days in its 
transit. The New York Age, a Republican 
paper conducted by colored men, has had 
within a month more than 500 complaints 
from subscribers in all parts of the country 
of failure to receive the Avge 


That was a most scandalous performance 
which the Civil-Service 
earthed in the Troy Post-oflice. 


Commissioners un 
A Republi 
can having been appointed Postmaster, the 
clique who manage the politics of the party 
got together and parcelled out the patronage 
of the oflice, so many places being allotted to 
this ward, so many to that, and so many to 
the outlying towns, the subdivision of the last 
being left to the bosses in the several locali 
ties. The places must be filled under the 
Civil-Service Law, but it was taken for grant- 
ed that no Democrat would be fool enough 
to suppose that he stood any chance, and 
no Republican who not the list 
would apply, for fear of punishment for in- 


was on 
subordination by the ward leaders ; or, if 
there was any danger that the programme 
might miscarry by the presence of any 
‘“* smart ” outsider in the examination-room, 
no blank application need be sent to such 
suspect. The Commissioners, however, have 
annulled the examination thus held, and an- 
nounce that another, and a fair one, will 
be held two or three weeks ‘Au 


who enter the examination,” they say, ‘* will 


hence. 
have the same chance, whether Democrats 
or Republicans. It is not only unneces 
sary, but it 
any ‘backing’ or 
The marking will be given fairly on the 
The 
Commissioners further improve the oppor 
tunity to that 
boards of examiners, as 


is absolutely useless, to get 


‘support’ of any kind. 
merits of the examination passed.” 
announce ‘“‘members of 
well as all other 
employees in the public service, are liable 
to indictment the Civil- 
Service Law, and the penalties for such 
violation will be rigorously enforced by the 


for violation of 


Commissioners. Any attempted evasion of 
the Jaw by an applicant will insure his name 
being stricken from the list of eligibles.” 
While the spoilsmen are so generally run- 
ning riot, it is a great pleasure to have such 
evidence as this that the Civil-Service Com- 
missioners are thoroughly in earnest. 


The Salt Lake 7rvune, after a burst of in- 
dignation over the proposed monument to the 
late Postmaster Pearson, calls on Mr. George 
William Curtis ‘* to put in words the reasons 
why Mr. memory should be a 
matter of such public concernment that the 
great public of the United States should be 
called upon to contribute towards supplying 
a fund to erect a monument to his memory.” 
There is one answer that anybody served by 
the New York Post-oflice might make, and 
as it is the only one that would have any 
weight with the Salt Lake 7ribune, we will 
mention it, It is that, Mr. Pearson carried 
on the werk of the New York Post-oflice ef 


Pearson's 
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The Nation. 


ficiently with $250,000 less money per an- 


num than his successor deems absolutely 
necessary. 

Telegrams from the West state that the 
our Canadian Rela- 
tions have found a pretty general expres- 
sion of friendliness to Canada, and of a de- 
sire for closer commercial relations with that 
Senator Hoar is reported as being 


Senate Committce on 


country. 
much impressed with this unanimity of sen 
timent on the Pacific Coast and in Minne 
sota. Perhaps his ears have been more open 
to suggestions of this kind by reason of the 
action taken recently by the Boston Executive 
Business Association, which is a general trades 
assembly of merchants representing the most 
important business interests in that city. 
This body has unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution directing one of its committees to 
appear before Senator Cullom’s Committee, 
and oppose any change in our laws intended 
to restrict the competition afforded to the 
merchants and consumers of New England 
by the Canadian railways. Mr. Alden 
Speare, President of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, said that there were 560 different 
points in New England that were now bene- 
ficially affected by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and that ‘‘ New England did not 
desire and would not submit to any curtail- 
ment of the privileges which she now enjoy- 
ed through the Canadian railways.” Such 
language, coming from a responsible quar- 
ter, points to the necessity of sending Mr. 
Joseph Nimmo, jr., to New England imme- 
diately to explain to the misguided people 
how their interests are suffering by reason of 
Canadian railroad competition. 


The legislative year closes without the 
passage in any State of a law requiring the 
publication of campaign receipts and expen- 
ditures. Mr. Crosby introduced at Albany a 
very crude bill relating to this subject, but it 
was never heard of after its first announce- 
ment. <A really excellent law, requiring full 
publication by committees and candidates, 
after election, of all receipts and expenditures, 
was passed by the lower house of the Massa 
chusetts Legislature and rejected by the Se- 
nate, though it was very generally favored by 
the press of the State. There is nothing sur- 
prising in this failure to make progress. The 
reform sought aims directly at the greatest 
evil in our politics, and for that reasoa it will 
be desperately opposed by the politicians of 
both parties. Sworn publication of receipts 
and expenditures would put an end to the 
use of large sums of money for corrupt pur- 
poses, and, of course, would deprive the 
men who handle those sums in campaigns 
and at elections of their chief source of in- 
come. These will join hands with all the 
other men who get a living out of politics, 
and it will require a long and a hard fight to 


| overcome their opposition. 





The Republican Gov. Bulkeley of Connec- 
ticut vetoed on Friday the excellent Ballot 
Bill which was passed by very large majori- 
ties in both houses of the Legislature. ‘‘ His 
are, from beginning to end, & 
bald plagiarism from those with which 


reasons ” 





Gov. Hill has made us so familiar, and 
therefore a very tedious and verbose ver 
sion of the familiar spoilsmen’s doctrine in 
reference to all reforms—‘‘ I am in favor of 
the principle, but against this application of 
it.” Gov. Bulkeley is as much afraid of 
sworn election officials as Gov. Hill is, and 
thinks there is grave peril to free institutions 
involved in taking the control of elections 
away from irresponsible political workers 
and putting them into the hands of sworn 
agents of the State. The strong public senti 
ment, however, which fairly compelled the 
Republican majority to pass the bill in the first 
instance, is manifesting itself 
against the Governor's veto that the politi 


so strongly 


cians of the Legislature are unwilling to let 
the bill fail now. The thy 
measure are acting wisely in consenting to 
amendments which satisfy some of its oppo 
nents, but do not affect in any way the vital 
principles of the bill. Thus the amendment 
removing from the act the application of its 
provisions to town elections in which minori 


friends of 


ty representation is involved, is a concession 
which does not affect the principle of th: 
bill, and which it may be wise to make, 
since it will lessen the possibility for confu 
sion in first putting the new system into 
operation. 


The most important amendment suggested 
is that allowing the grouping of candidates 
under party names upon the official ballots 
This concession was made in the Saxton bill 
when it was redrafted last winter, and it is 
also embodied in the Tennessee, Missouri, 
and Indiana laws. The Wisconsin, Montana, 
Minnesota, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island 
laws follow the order of reception of nomina 
tions in arranging candidates’ names, and 
their example was copied by the drafters of 
the Connecticut bill. There is no valid 
jection to the grouping by parties, 
rangement may aid the ignorant voters in 
marking their ballots, and will certainly di 
minish the chances of confusion and delay in 
putting the new system into practice. It 
might have been wiser for the friends of the 
bill to have yielded these points when the 
measure was under discussion in the Legisla 
ture, for considerable stress was laid upon 
them then; but there is slight probability that 
such yielding would have prevented the Gov 
ernor's veto. Point after point of that kind 
has been yielded in New York State to over 
come Gov. Hill’s objections, but he has found 
new objections without apparent difliculty. 
He and Gov. Bulkeley are unalterably op- 
posed, not to minor details of the reform sys- 
tem, but to the great principle of the system 
itself—which is a secret ballot, absolutely 
removed from espionage and interference of 
all kinds. 


ob 


Such ar 





The State Assessors, Messrs. Ellis, Wood, 
and Williams, have been making their an 
nual round of investigation into the values 
of real estate in New York. A telegram 
from Albany to the Z7imes says that they 
have found a general depreciation of farm 
lands, ‘‘ We have,” says Assessor Wood, 
‘* visited fourteen counties, and in all we find 
the sume condition of affairs. City prop 
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erty is increasing in value, while farming 


yperty is growing less and less valu- 


e. J] cannot see any way for it to im 


ve, and in a few years you will see 


re. tenant farmers than anything else. 
They 
Most 
of the farms were bought about war times, 


No one wants to buy farm lands here. 
n't get their money out of them. 
when big prices were paid.” This infor 


mation tallies with that furnished by the 
Connecticut of Labor 
last of this 


protit-and-loss accounts of nearly one 


Statistics. 
the 


thou 


Bureau 


In the report bureau 


sand farms are given, from which it 
ippears that 54 per cent, of the whole |} 
imber show an annual loss, or a loss 


rthe year in which the examination was 


made. Farming in New England and New 
York ought to be a very prosperous em 
ployment, according to the prevailing tariff 


philosophy, for here we have the very condi 
ons Which the protectionists tell us the tariff 
vill bring about, namely, a home market for 
We have lots 


factories alongside the farmer ready to 


the products of agriculture. 


take his wheat and bacon, but somehow the 
Farm 
ing land continues to decline in value, while 


result is contrary to the pre diction. 


town and city land increases in value. There 
ure large tracts of land in the New England 
States which supported farmers’ families a 

iarter of a century ago, that have been 
abandoned and are now growing up to forest 
ought to find 

remuncerative 


Yet here, if anywhere, we 


riculture = prosperous and 


there is any virtue in a protective tariff. 
it not be true that the object of the 
riff, which is to secure profits to manufac 
they make farm- 
ers prosperous, fails in the second half of its 
m? Would it 
scal policy for a while 

r end—and tax the manufacturer for the 
enetit of the farmer, in order that the latter 


\ i\ 


turers in order that may 


to change our 


end 


not be well 


turn it around 


iy have abundant means to buy the goods 
f the After trying this plan for 
i While we should perhaps 


former ? 
all be agreed to 
idopt a third policy, viz., that of letting 
every have and 


man enjoy just what he 


earns, 

‘ew persons except specialists in electrical 
ence are aware how rapid is the march of 
Unused and 
lisused water is everywhere going into the 


ectric power over the world, 
oke of the dynamo, Mountain streams in 
Switzerland that before 

ed for any purpose except that of gratif 


have never been 


sight-seers are now supplying power to 


ills five miles distant, and the manu 


ctures of that country are having a great 
evival. The latest projeet of this kind 
our own country, and one of the 


that of utilizing the 
‘* Dalles of the 
Duluth 
f a series of cascades some miles in 
er Which the whole 
recipitates itself, with a total fall of 
feet. A engineer pro 
ses With a single dam en the St. Louis to 


1} . 
to furul 


ill the 


st promising, is 
of the 
few miles west of 


wer St. Louis 


These consist 
lepeth, 
volume of the river 
more 
in 500 local 


sireet-cars in Duluth 





| the electric lights needed, and to su 





aree amount of power for other SOS 
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There is room on the river for thirty or forty 
such dams. It is the common observation of 
the electrical ournals that ill thi manutac 
tories of dyn mos are running night ar uy 
and cannot keep up With their orders 

Prof, Cantield, whose inability to tea 
political economy in accordance with the 


‘ eo : ! 
OT Voters in 


the | 


. +7 > 
that State, has been offered and has ucee 


views of the majority 


led to his retirement from 


a professorship in Williams College, Massa 
chusetts, of which institution he is a gr 

ate. Our firstinformation, that Prof, ¢ ‘ 
was driven out of the University of Kans 
in consequence of his anti-tarilf! tea yy 
wus derived from one of the high-tarilff 
vans, the Ame an ke ist, whit oN 
pressed much satisfaction over t Tair 
It appears, however, that that was thi 
whole of the cus Prof. ¢ t s retire ‘ 
was in large part voluntary. Ile fou 

door to promotion in the University shut, ast 
himself, by reason of his views on protection 
isin, and he deemed it best to resig il 


the time, re 


had not, at 
iams College. It is 


though lhe 





any offer from Will very 
strange that the University of Kansas h 
overlooked the claims of Prof Denslow t 
the chair of economics vacated bv Prof 
Cantield, especially at a thme when Mr. Ar 
drew Carnegie is distributing Prof. D 
‘Principles of Economic Philosophy i 
his own expenst among our higher 
tions of learning. We are informed tl 
college in New England has receiv 
hundred copies of this work as a gra 
from Mr. Carnegie, for free distril 
among students 

The contentions of the Windom wors 
decision were, that man’s inventions ‘ 
chinery for separating the long fr the 
short hairs of the covering of sheep, have s 
obliterated the former trace listin ‘ 
tween worsted and woollen yarns, and 
trade difference between worsted stuffs 
woollen stuffs, that now every where W 
sale business ‘‘ woollen cloth” is recog 
as including ‘‘ worsted cloth,” and t tl 
new trade nomenclature of 1889 should be 
terpre ted into the old tariff law ss We 


showed iast week, from New York tr 


) 





nals, that the distinction between w 
and woollens is, in our owt ry, ¢ 
S 
= 
" 

I aAVerl N 
Continent n Vv s t} r 
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W is t é ‘ 
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THE NEW SOCIALISM. 


Wirntn the past month two journals 
have been started in Boston, advocating 
step-by-step national Socialism. The first of 
these, the Nationalist, numbers among its 
contributors men of all creeds and no creed 
including Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Rabbi Solomon Schindler, and the Rev. Ed 
ward Everett Hale. The other, the Dawn, is 
avowedly Christian in faith, and is indeed a 
new religious journal, having for its one 
doctrine the essential identity of Christianity 
and Socialism. Its contributors are main 
ly ministers—members of a society of 
** Christian Socialists.” The best known of 
those writing for the first issue is, perhaps, the 
Rev. James O. S. Huntington, who for years 
has been at work among the poor of this 
city as a salaried clergyman, and now enters 
the ranks of manual labor in order complete- 
ly to identify himself with the class for whom 
he is working. In the Dawn the doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man is made the cor 
relative of the Fatherhood of God. In the 
Nationalist there is, of course, no such theo- 
logical formulation, but the religious spirit 
is quite as intense. Here it is ‘‘the religion 
of humanity” that is preached, and the 


‘‘ better future” which inspires hope and 
effort is that which awaits ‘‘the heirs of 
time ” when the social revolution is accom- 
plished. 

The elevation of thought and sentiment 


} 


which characterizes these two journals for- 
bids their dismissal with a mere word as to 
the weakness of their political programme. 
Almost without exception, the writers are 
Americans, with the best of Puritan blood. 
Quite without exception, they belong to what 
they themselves would call ‘the privileged 
classes Theodore Parker once said that 
the democracy that was wanted was _ not 
that which said, ‘I am as good as you are,” 
but that which said, ‘‘ You are as good 
as Tam.” Inthis movement we have aso 
inlism which is of the latter type. Instead 
of an appe il to thie poor that ‘‘there is no 
reason why we who do the hardest and most 
repulsive work should receive the lowest 


neal to the rich that 


pay,” we find the ap; 





3no reason why we who do the Ifght 


est and most attractive work should receive 


1e highest pay.” The duty of the rich to 


the place of the righ 
is er 

not I ping which is urged does not signify 

that it is merely the Socialism of a charity 

sermon that is preached. On the contrary, it 

is German Socialism of the most radical type. 

} 


Not content with making absolute altruism 


the religion of the individual, it is made the 


religion of the State—a religion which the 
State shall impose upon every citizen. 

This identification of Christianity with 
State Socialism is, of course, nothing new. A 
number of years ago, when Prince Bismarck 
first broached his policy of diverting the 
German masses by the rattle of Socialistic 
replied to the objection, ‘‘ This 
s Socialism,” by asserting, ‘‘ It is Christiani 
ty. Conscientious, no doubt, was the asser 
tion; yet the workings of* the principle 


have not been such as to make any one 
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really in sympathy with the masses unlearn 
the old lesson, taught by Adam Smith, that 
when the national Government interferes in 
industrial affairs, it always takes as its coun 
sellors the representatives of the richest and 


most powerful interests. Compulsory insur 
ance of the workingmen has been introduc 
ed. One-third of the amount to be paid 
them in insurance is deducted directly from 
their wages; another third is nominally 
paid by their employers, but in the long run 
indirectly deducted, with the additional evil 
of increasing their dependence upon their 
present masters by practically involving a 
deferred payment of wages. The remaining 
third is paid by the Government — the 
amount being raised by a protective tax on 
breadstuffs, which also is paid by the work- 
ing classes, and yields five dollars to the 
landlords where it yields one to the Govern- 
ment. 

The workings of State Socialism in our 
own country, whenever administered by the 
national Government, are similar in charac 
ter. Subsidies have been granted to railroads 
because of the indirect benefits they conferred 
upon the farmers, while none have ever 
been proposed for the farmers because of 
the indirect benefits they conferred upon 
the railroads. The taxing of the poorer 
classes in order to pay the Jabor-bill of 
the richer is the guiding principle of our 
tariff, but no one ever thought of taxing the 
richer in order to pay the rent-bill of the 
poorer. These facts have sufliciently de 
monstrated that the common good as under 
stood by the national Government is the good 
of those who are rich and powerful enough 
to make their influence felt at Washing= 
ton. 

Yet it is national Socialism which the Na 
tionalists and the ‘Christian Socialists’ wish 
to promote in America. It is, perhaps, some 
what to the credit of their judgment, if not 
of their logic, that they do not at once at 
tempt to make their reform ‘“ planetary.” 
Nevertheless, in advocating a national organi 
zation for their coéperative commonwealth 
they ignore the fact that the coéperativ 
principle has rarely been successfully ap 
plied, except by the smallest organizations, 
political or industrial, and there only when 
the business management has been easily 
understood and closely watched by the whole 
body of the coéperators, In Sud h eases we 
have nothing to urge against the value of the 
principle. It is already successfully applied 
in most departments of public works and 
in the support of our school system. It 
is being applied to the suppression of trades 
which injure the community instead of 
serving it. It will doubtless be applied 
more and more rigorously to the pre 
vention of extortion on the part of com 
binations and natural monopolies. Yet this 
principle’ of combined resistance to anti 
social forces is very different from that 
which lies at the basis of German Social 
ism, The American movement against mo 
nopolies, natural and unnatural, is merely 
to enforce the principle that the capital in 
vested therein shall exact as nearly as possi 
ble the rates of interest which the presence 
of free competition would establish. It is 
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‘dead rent,’ and the dividends upon 
tificates representing merely the capitali 
ion of proposed extortion, which caus 
entire outcry against Trusts—an outcry wh 
comes mainly from those who would bi 
last to maintain that there is any industry 
which the capital actually employed in p: 
duction is not entitled to the competitive 1 
of interest. This principle of competit 
rates as the measure of just payment is 
one thing in ‘* dowrgeo’s economy” which 
Socialists repudiate with the greatest violen 
Capital, they say, is entitled to no compet 
tion whatever for its services, and the sery 
rendered by labor are to be com 
aceording to the needs of the laborers 
The socialistic objection to the democrat 
doctrine of individual rights is its sel 
ness, To this it is not enough to r 
that the selfishness of seeking one’s ow 
good consistently with that of his neigh! 
isin bright contrast with the reckless ¢ 
ism which characterizes protectionist Social 
ism, The democratic doctrine of individ 
rights is selfish, but it is only half of 
democratic programme. Democracy quit 





as much as Absolutism or Socialism 
cognizes the promotion of the public good 
as the basis of individual rights and 
measure of individual duties. Im democra 
cies, as nowhere else, is the spirit of devoti 
to the publie good present, and in democ! 
cies as nowhere else are the contributions 
which the indiyidual owes to the pu 
measured by the principle of equal 
sacrifice. Itis true that there is at pres 
no democracy where the principle is ¢ 
sistently carried out. In our own 
necessities of the poor are taxed in or 


der to increase the supertluities of th 


rich. But this is not democratic pri 
ple. Wherever democracy is strongest 1 
Socialism weakest, as in the local gover 
ments of America and Switzerland, 
duties of the individual to the public sre 


sought to be proportioned to his means, The 


extent of the contribution of the individ 
to the public is measured by the need of 
public just as exactly as in Socialism 
extent of the contribution of 
the individual is measured by the nee 
the individual. 


Democracy, when logical, recognizes 


thy. 


principle of brotherhood quite as much as 


Socialism, and with much greater accuracy 
of analogy. It strives to establish equal 


of opportunities, not equality of recompens 





Napoleon once said that the French Revo! 
tion meant ‘ la carrier ¢ few ti 
a clear pathway for talent. is is 


meaning of democracy, and also the m 
of brotherhood, It strives continually 


make the highest mental and moral t1 
ing more accessible to all in order that ¢ 
may find his capacity, and then win 


place according to his efforts in the service 


of the public. This is also the meaning 


Christianity. Wherever the Church 
thoreughly democratized, there its spirit I 
ty 


2 1 } by 4 + ~ °. 
and intellectual ministrations are made 





In all this there no departure from t! 
principle of individual responsibility. T 
true charity is that which develops the higher 


needs of the re cipient, not that which satis! i 
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empt. Now, water carriers are not under 
the Commission ; find a rate of 
70 cents to New Orleans from New York, 
while to Atlanta, a little more than half 
way, the rate is $1.14. <A rigid levelling 
would compel the roads to give up New 
Orleans traffic (to no one’s benefit), or ac 
cept Atlanta until bankrupt. 
The Transcontinental Association attempt- 
ed to apply this 
tariffs by making a lower rate from Califor 
nia to the Atlantic than to the 
Mississippi or Missouri River. These tariffs 
the 
demned as contrary to the law, notwith- 


hence we 


70 cents to 
water exemption to their 
senboard 
Inter-State Commerce Commission con 


standing the existing violations due to water 
competition in the South and elsewhere. So 
tariffs no higher to the interior than to the 
Atlantic were substituted. 

The growers and dealers of California 
have been waking to the fact that their 
markets are not wide enough for the disposal 
of their products, and conventions have been 
held which seemed to consider the transcon- 
tinental roads responsible for the stagna- 
tion, because of high freights which forbade 
The 
charges somewhat in answer to these ap- 
peals, but the root of the trouble was not 
reached. This, in brief, is the attempt of 
the Inter State Commission, under a wrong 
sense of duty, to impose upon the land 
carriers between the Pacific and the Atlan- 
tic a strict system of charges, while com- 
peting water routes are, from the nature 


sales, roads did indeed reduce their 


of the case, able to quote whatever they 
please without reference to the Commission. 
Under this ruling, demanding equality of 
to all points, the transcontinental 
if they 
make low rates toe the Atlantic, the rates to the 


charge 
roads are placed between two fires : 


interior must also be so low as to yield no 
revenue; while if high are made 
all round, both carriers and California pro- 
ducers the Eastern markets. The 
remedy lies in applying to the California 
traffic the principle found equitable every- 
where of low rates when made 
sary by competitors not under Government 
To a modified extent, what is here 
said of water competition between San Fran- 
cisco and New York applies also to the com- 
petition of the Canadian Pacific, for which 
provision should also be made in the rulings 


rates 


lose 


else— neces- 


control. 


of the Inter-State Commerce Commission 

The Southern Pacitic Company has given 
notice of its withdrawal from the Transcon- 
tinental Association because of this unsatis- 
factory condition of things. The possible 
disastrous effects of the breaking up of this 
Association gives emphasis to the statements 
of the difliculties imposed upon it by the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, at whose 
door the responsibility must be laid. 


SMALL AND LARGE WORKSHOPS. 


THe great evils which have sprung from the 
massing of workmen in the large factories 
made necessary by modern industrial de- 


velopment, have been dwelt upon by many 
writers on social and economical subjects. 
So, too, it has been the dream of many an 
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economist that we may yet reach a stage of 
progress in the application of force when it 
will be possible to restore the combined 
house and worksnop of other days. 
sional attempts have been made to bring back, 
on asmall scale and as a beginning, those 
Arcadian times when the smoke of the factory 
and the crowding of the tenements were un- 
known, and when every handicraftsman 
labored, as he lived, under his own vine 
and fig trees. A writer in the Century, a 
few months ago, gave an account of an ex- 
periment in establishing a community of 
hand-weavers in Westmoreland. The trouble 
with this, as with other like schemes, is that 
it stands more upon a benevolent than a 
business basis, and does not squarely meet 
the necessary conditions of manufacturing 
competition. If the thing is ever to be done, 
it must be with full regard to cost of pro- 
duction. 

Something more than a sentimental value, 
therefore, attaches to the study of the ques- 
tion published in the last Jahrbuch fir 
(resetzgebung, by Dr. H. Albrecht, since it 
proceeds precisely along the line of investi- 
gating the comparative cost of production in 
small and large workshops, in the various 
trades and manufactures, and with the aid 
of improved and cheaper motors of small 
power. Ile begins by inquiring as to the 
actual state of the case in Germany—that is, 
as to the number of small compared with 
large workshops, and as to the proportions 
of the total working class engaged in each. 
All shops with five or less workmen he 
reckons as ‘‘ small,” the others as ‘‘ large.” 
On this basis, according to the Trades Cen- 
sus of 1882, there were 2,908,294 small shops 
as against but 97,163 large ones, and 61 per 
cent. of all German workingmen were in the 
small establishments. Dr. Albrecht next in- 
quires what trades run most to large and 
what most to small establishments. This is 
done to find out where the small shops now 
best hold their own, and so where improved 
methods may be expected to tell most power- 
fully. His results are as follows: Out of 
every hundred establishments devoted to 
mining, smelting, or the manufacture of salt, 
ninety-nine are ‘‘large”’; so are 76 per cent. 
of the manufactories of chemicals,75 per cent. 
of the printing-houses, 73 per cent. of the pa- 
per mills, 63 per cent. of the shops for work- 
ing in metals (fron excepted), 64 per cent. of 
the manufactories of machines and Iinstru- 
ments of all sorts, and 52 per cent. of the 
establishments devoted to the textile indus- 
tries. First among the trades which favor 
the small shops, on the other hand, stands 
clothing and repatring, 90 per cent. of all the 
establishments in this branch being ‘‘small,” 
as are 78 per cent. of the shops for wood 
engraving, 75 per cent. of those devoted to 
the fine arts, 70 of those of workers in iron, 
66 of the shops of the various industries in 
leather, wax, and gum, and 63 of the manu- 
factories of articles of food and luxury. 

With the natural advantages of the small 
shop in certain trades thus indicated, the 
next question is as to the progress of Inven- 
tion in making more convenient and cheaper 
motors for use in manufacture on a small 
scale, and their ability to compete with the 


Occa- 
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enormous engines of the huge factory. |); 
Albrecht takes up and thoroughly discuss: s 
four kinds of motors intended for such eo) 

petition—water motors, hot-air engines, gs 
motors, and the small steam engine. ‘T}), 
results he arrives at are that, on the averag 

the cost per horse-power per hour is, { 

water motors, 1.90 marks, for the hots 

engine 0.42, for the small steam engine 0.33} 
and for the gas motor 0.34. These figures are. 
of course, but relatively exact, since the price 
of coal, gas, etc., varies from time to time 
and in different localities. Taking them as 
a fair average, however, Dr. Albrecht a: 
gues that the least expensive of these motors 
of from one to four horse-power, can su 

cessfully compete with the large engines of 
the great plants. We cannot give here al] 
the considerations upon which he dwells, but 
will only mention some facts which he cites 
to prove the growing use of such motors 
Thus, according to the Trades Census of 1882 


gas and hot-air motors constituted but 
216 per cent. of the total number of 


engines in German shops, yet in printing 
houses they numbered 50 per cent. of all, in 
fine-art establishments 21 per cent., and 
shops for working metals 13 per cent. 

Very suggestive, also, are the statistics of 
the manufacture of these motors of smal 
power in Germany. Up to the summer of 
1888, the five leading manufacturers of gas 
and hot-air engines had sold 31,000 of the 
machines, with a total of 94,000 horse-power 
for use in Germany, besides exporting 27, 
000 more. In perfect keeping with this 
showing is that part of a late report of thi 
Inspector of Factories which says: ‘* Ther 
is a constant increase in the number of smal! 
shops which are seeking, by the introduction 
of such motors, to appropriate as much as 
possible the advantages of the large estab 
lishments.’ 

Thus far Dr. Albrecht goes upon the firm 
ground of actual conditions and accomplished 
facts. His conclusion js that, even as things 
are now, the small shop is more than hold 
ing its own in certain lines of manufacture. 
But it is in the future that he sees the great 
est hope, and, through the perfecting of 
electric motors and the transmission of elec 
trical force, that he expects to see the day of 
the small shop fuily come back again. II 
imagines that the greatest difficulty will be 
the establishment of great central stations 
for the creation and distribution of elec 
trical currents. Private invention, he thinks, 


, 


may be left to devise convenient and 
cheap motors. But the Government, he 
argues in the prevalent German fashion, 


must furnish the force. Already we have 
the great municipal electric-lighting plant 
in Berlin; why not let the dynamos fur 
nish power to the small shops in the day 
time? If this were done, and similar me 
thods followed throughout Germany and 
the world, it would be the surest way to ful 
fil the prophecy of the great electrical in 
ventor and expert, Werner Siemens: ‘‘ The 
goal of the revolution of science will not be 
a mass of great factories in the hands of rich 
capitalists, in which the ‘slaves of labor’ 
drag out their monotonous existence, but the 
return to individual labor.” 
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HOW WASHINGTON BECAME COM hero was made, and while in 1774 the formatior | consult us.” On Oct t tw 
MANDER-IN-CHILEF. of so-called independent companies throughout legates again met : 
; Virginia in a measure renewed his military | res f these ‘ 
Wasnineron, June 1, 185%. | prestige, it was not as a soldier that he was | Washingt ‘ 
It is well to review oceasionally our accepted | thought of, even in bis own colony. Jonathan | companions, then Cig ul 
historical conceptions, gauging them by newly | Boucher, the Tory preacher and tut fdacky | Th \ i ‘ 
discovered material, and, in the clearness of | Custis, who knew Washington we lid not « ‘ t ‘ ‘ 
vision that distance of time permits, altering | far when he said that the * most distinguished” | up for ir imi what 
the perspective, or distribution of light and | part of his (W.’s) character was that he was | from t lers tha 
shade, as the confusion of controversy subsides, | an “‘ admirable farmer’: and no one was more interest to set 
The recent celebration in New York proves | surprised than he to see this man, wl had | merely desir 
that the popular enthusiasm for the national | always acquitted himself ‘ decently, but never Before the second ¢ SoA 
hero has by no means diminished, but rather | greatly,” develop into a great leader of armies old ilousv was ’ \da ! ‘ 
increased, in the course of a century; so that it | and, later, of the people Edmund Randoip! the Sons of erty I ‘ 
is only just and proper to recur to the past and | wrote with much truth that, at the beginnin, Massachusetts 
revise, Where necessary, What bave wrongly be of 1774, “S some others were more pt nent warned the ter beet " uri 
come popular ideas through carelessness, ig than Washington. It could not have beer the lead of Virginia i ‘ 
norance, or blind adoration, It is to the last | then truly foretold that the germs of s fr ! i, \ y ‘ 
that we are most indebted for our historical | worth which afterwards overspread our land | side whom ¢! Bost 
fallacies, with illustrious fruit, would elevate him very | sops,’ bad evid . e a 
Washington came to the Presidency the elect | far above many of the friends of the Revolu- | Dea who Wa t\ apt t ‘ 
of the nation. The movement that led to his | tion.” While constantly chosen one of the | pressed, wrote that i 
selection was spontaneous, unanimous, and | Burgesses from his county, a position that his | scarcely bad an idea 
heartfelt—such an unquestioned tribute as has | large estates, serving as a “ pocket borough,’ | men as the S 
rarely been paid to any man. Without him | gave him, he never attained the honor and pre Congress. In wealtl 
the Constitution would not have been accepted | eminence of being chosen to the Governor's | could be mo contrast, as the Sou sw 
by the States, and it was with him in their | council—a reward that marked the happy | the ‘capital me " . 
thoughts that the Convention created the otlice | owner as a favored one and one of the“ nota few exceptions, those fr t Ea “ 
of President, and somewhat fearfully clothed | bles.” He bad a wide acquaintance in Mary of ‘desperate 
it with great powers—for jealousy of power in | land, Philadelphia, and New York, and his | but their necks in the nteast It was to \ 
any national or (to use the more common | diaries show how high these acquaintances | ginia that the Presi vot t aa 
phrase of that day) federal body or appoint were in the social life of their respective colo- | given in 1774 and i 
ment was the bugbear of those who had been | nies; but his cold temperament forbade many | dolpl ft t y, it was 
most actively engaged in the contest against | intimate friends, and it is very doubtful if | | ‘ t 
royal prerogative, the cruel edicts of a corrupt | could have been described by many of bis ac | was bestow: vy betw 
Parliament, and the armies and machinations | quaintances, or could have been recognized even Adamises and R " 
of a ‘‘ wicked and abandoned” ministry. The | by name outside of these circles. Had he non even for that day ‘ 
fear and jealousy that were directed against | nated himself and *t run” for an oftice, his stand- | this division of t nors, anda ‘ 
Great Britain in 1765-82, were turned against | ing would have been slight outside of his own been t ntr 
the Continental Congress and the advoeates of | county, and none at all outside of his colon quent 4 tica als 
a continental policy in 1783-88. It was the per- | This is sad reading to the romancer on Was! e Massa setts rates 
sonality of Washington that contributed large- | ington, but the facts bear out this statement of | t ithe id f t Y 
ly to bear down this jealousy; and when he | the case fearly as J t M 
journeyed to New York to assume his high The Continental Congress of 1774 was more | hint to ft (Genera 
oftice, it may be truly said that throughout the | useful in bringing together delegates from the | army tt ‘ N Y 
land there was not heard a voice disapproving | different colonies, and allowing an interchange | was rthe g 
the choice. of views, than for its acts and paper 1 n- | \r ut ! ila ant t itwasa 
To read the generally accepted history of the | strances. The Bostonians were muel pitied | pr er su t f 
Revolution, one would suppose that it was with | throughout the land as objects of ministerial next dav Artemas W was f xr 
a like unanimity that Washington was ap- | cruelty, but this sympathy was rather for their | eney py ter 
pointed to the command of the Continental present sufferings than for what were regarded | Pr ul ( ress tow ‘ 
army in 1775; that he then stepped into a posi- | as their rash and intemperate aims, interpreted | foresta Ns v act that git t 
tion to which the universal suffrage of the | then asa desire to be independent not only iat | ’ " Lea g of this 
colonies was calling him. Nothing could be | Great Britain, but of the other | es t ment. the New York ¢ Tess 
further from the truth ; and to strip the inci Martyrdom was not considered as ai good] t ns ralikeay nt t < 
dent of all the romantic features that hero- | ground for conferring leadership, and a little | “tthe suppos that " 
worship has thrown around it, it may be de- | resentment was caused by the * inward vanity | a , ud estallis t ’ sw 
scribed, in the somewhat vulgar parlance of to- | and self-conceit ” of the Bostonians, w! led | permitted to pres Spectiy 
day, as the result of a ‘ political deal” got up | them to ‘assume big and haughty airs,” and | appears t : ‘ In | 
between Massachusetts and Virginia. The re- | to ‘affect to dictate and take the lead in Cor phiat t f ta 
sult justified the wisdom of the choice, and led | tinental measures.” Wait, wrote the 1 ij aily lire f t leng Action w 
to much self-congratulation on the remarkable | General (iage to his master, and see these Bos | precipitate nd the step taken—a natura 
sagaciousness of Congress and the really mar- | tonians pay the other nies **t ny sult f the irse of ¢ te. 7 
vellous fitness of the man for the place—ideas | ment of taking their advice.” His words wer f cor ind ‘ re fou : 
handed down to us as remarkable instances of | true. In the Congress of 1774, by t r expla Early Mav. James Warren had express 
prescience on the part of the Congress. The | nations and personal intercourse w the other t vish that Was! ton or Lee were in 
fact was, and we may write it in all reverence, | delegates, the Massachusetts men were al t mand before Koston—a wish that had proba 
tbat Washington had not known military ser- | remove in a measure their reputation for ras eon spired by the reports of Washingt 
vice since 1758; tbat he was better remembered | ness, and came to be *t universally applauded | that tl elegates had brought back from tl 
for his defeat and surrender at Fort Necessity, | as cool and judicious.” Congress of 1774. Ward was too old to ma 
for his pertinacious and sometimes unreason- Among the Southern members thus lu an et! t ander, and the army too be 
able claims for precedence in command, and his } enced was Was! , His ters \ terog isa " ‘ usily kept 
obstinate pestering of General Forbes about | Fairfax pr } } hea vs ‘ i tr Gates é ul rey ation for 
the proper road to Fort Duquesne, which led | with the general cause of the lonies before } great military vledge and experience, and 
Forbes to really dislike him, than for his suc | attended the Congress at Philadelphia. WH | especially was , affected by the East 
cessful mission to the Ohio in 1753, and his cou- | it was sitting, he saw somewhat of the Massa- | ern delegates. But they were both foreign 
rage and daring under Braddock. For nearly | chusetts delegates. On September 28 he re born, and both had served in the British estal 
sixteen years he had been without a command, | cords in his diary having dined at Edward | lishment, and this was regarded as an objection 
a planter of tobacco and raiser of wheat, a suc- Shippen’s, and spent the afternoon with the | that overrule 1 what military features were in 
cessful manager of a large estate, and an eager | Boston gentlemen, and Adams notes that he | theirfavor. Remembering, perhaps, the warn 
and active speculator in Western lands, spent that evening at home with Colonel Lee | tng of the Sons of Liberty, and a letter from 





This was not the staff of which a military !' and Colonel Washington, ‘‘ who came in to | Warren that may have reached him just before 





the nomination of Washington would remind 
him of it—‘‘ I should heartily rejoice to see thi: 
way the beloved Colonel Washington, and do 
not doubt the New England ¢ 


. p ° y 
acquiesce in showing to our sister cotony, 


erals would 





Virginia, the respect, etc.”.—Adams suggested 
Washington, but opposition was made, Many 
of the delegates thought that as the army was 
nearly ali from New England, had a general of 
its own, and appeared satisfied with him, Ward 
should receive the appointment. Fear was ex 

pressed that the supersession of the New Eng 

land generals would lead to discontents and 
break up the army, as the troops were repre- 
sented as being bound to their own officers. 
Adams was positive in the matter, and so was 
tichard Henry Lee, connected by marriag« 

with Washington; but it required several days 
of effort to remove the opposition, and when 
the nomination was at length formally pro- 
posed by Washington’s friend, Thomas John- 
son of Maryland, the choice was made “ unani 

mously.” Asa compensation, and to equaliza 
the terms of the ‘‘ deal,” the first and third 
major-generals were taken from the Eastern 
colonies—Ward and Putnam—and of the eight 
brigadier - generals, all but one were taken 
from New England. Respect, surely, had been 
shown to Virginia, but New England did not 
suffer her claims to be forgotten; and between 
the two sections all the offices were divided, 

The statement of Bancroft that there was 
only one general officer ‘‘ who drew to himself 
the trust and love of his country,” is one of 
those afterthoughts which subsequent events 
seem to justify. While we find the suggestion 
of Washington both among the Southern and the 
Eastern delegates, there was no ‘‘ general de 
mand” for his election. Indeed, Adams very 
distinctly states that it was the idea of many 
‘‘of the staunchest members” of the Congress, 
end it was the yeast of the activity of a little 
junto in that body, the Adamses and Lee being 
its representatives, that leavened the mass, | 
do not lay much stress on the incident referred 
to by John Adams, of Washington attending 
the sessions of Congress in military uniform, 
thus, as has been suggested, nominating him- 
self for the place. Ina few doggerel lines on 
the Congress of 1774, Drowne says: 

** With manly gait 

His faithful steel suspended by his side, 

Passed W’-sh-gt-n along, Virginia‘’s hero,’’ 
This may be poetic license, but it is quite as 
probably a statement of fact. Washington 
may have worn a sword, the House of Bur- 
gesses may have worn a uniform when in ses- 
sion, and it may have been this that Adams 
had in mind. The incident is more curious 
than important, 

No one admitted more frankly the political 
nature of his election than Washington himself. 
‘* The partiality of Congress, joined to a politi- 
cal motive, really left me without a choice,” he 
wrote to his brother, and he uses nearly the 
same words in letters to Col. Bassett and the 
Virginia military companies. To his wife he 
wrote as if he had expected the appointment, 
and could not decline it if it were made: 

““You might, and I suppose did perceive, 
from the tenor of my letters, that I was appre 
hensive I could not avoid this appointment, as 
I did not pretend to intimate wheu i should 
return, This was the case. It was utterly 
out of my power to refuse this appointment, 
Without exposing my character to such cen- 
sures as would have reflected dishonor upon 
myself and given pain to my friends.” 

Adains was naturally jubilant over the suc- 
cess of his policy. ‘‘ This appointment will 
have a great effect in cementing and securing 
the union of these colonies.” An anonymous 
writer from Philadelphia said that ‘‘ Washing- 
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| ton, a delegate from Virginia, is, at the parti- 


” 
’ 


cular request of the people in New England 
appointed; but this is claiming too much, as 


” 


the ‘‘ people” were not so much as consulted, 
and it is doubtful if the people would have 
ratified the choice, had it been submitted to 
them. Gage, with a truer insight in the mat 
ter, wrote to Dartmouth of ‘* much division in 
Congress, jealousy of the Eastern delegates, 
owing to which Washington was appointed to 
the chief command of the rebel army.” The 
act was, in fact, due to the efforts of a few of 
the more far-sighted leaders of the Revolution, 
and was made successful by colonial pride and 
jealousy. WORTHINGTON C, Forp. 


PREHISTORIC CHRONOLOGY. 
ATHENS, May 12, 188), 

Tne recent excavations at Mycenez, taken in 
connection with the earlier and better-known 
facts relating to that most important of all 
ancient cities to the archeologist, throw a 
curious little side-light on some points of what, 
for want of a better term, I must call prehis- 
toric chronology. Very little, it is true; and 
such as might be aptly compared to a glow- 
worm in a tomb, scarcely serving for more 
than direction, not for distance. 8S 
are in the range of epigraphy or of sculpture of 
known schools, we have tolerably fair indica 
tions of time within the century, and ceramics 





) long as we 


and numismatics afford a general and in many 
cases an accurate guide to their epoch of pro- 
duction; but beyond these there is no datum 
which archeologists agree in admitting to the 
witness-box. Philologists rarely bring them 
selves to a profound interest in prehistoric 
questions, because the moment they step out of 
the range of the light which comes from litera- 
ture, all evidence is to them too vague to be 
trusted as real; coinage hardly runs into the 
prehistoric, and pottery is too provincial to be 
a guide to epoch. 

The introduction of letters, as might be un- 
derstood, furnishes the indispensable condition 
to the permanence of tradition; and as a mat- 
ter of fact, 1 believe the distinction between 
the purely mythical and the personal, ¢, e., his- 
torical, must be drawn at that epoch. If we 
examine the traditions of the classical world 
with reference to this distinction, we shall find 
that from a date not long subsequent to the 
Trojan war (or that ethnical movement which 
is so symbolized)* genealogy and chronology 
become consistent and normal, while prior to 
that they are so mingled with myth that it is 
impossible to distinguish any individuality— 
persons representing dynasties, nations, or even 
epochs.+ Thus Zeus, type of the entire Pelasgic 
civilization and religion, is represented as born 
in Arcadia (Pausanias VIII. 38, 41) and in 
Crete, as well as in Italy, where was situated 
the 


seven Saturnian cities: while the earliest tradi 


kingdom of his father, the realm of the 


tion of his worship is in Dodona—the interpre- 
tation being, that the Pelasgi, originating in 
Thessaly, formed empires in Italy, the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and Crete, being the first civilizers in 


La légende et Vhistoire en Thes 


those regions ( 
salie,” Paul Monceaux, Revue des Etudes 
Grecques, April-June, 1888). It is, however, 
only after the return of the Greeks from Troy 
that we begin to get legitimate genealogies of 
the kings even of Greece; before that, the gods 
were always responsible for the birth of all 
groatness; Hercules in the Peloponnesus and 
*Jotfer no views on any question connected with 
this subject, it being entirely immaterial to mv study 
what the Trojan war was, or who Homer or his au 
thority 
Pausantas VIIT. 6,** And as to the nation [Areca 


diaas! generally, their most ancient event is the war 
avéinst Uiuim.”’ 
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Minos in Crete being the sons of Zeus, and both 
being really types of epochs of civilization, of 
organization of labor and public works; Dada- 
lus being the arts developed in Crete throu, 
the union of the Pelasgic and Asiatie elements 
(symbolized in the rape of Europa by Zeus) and 
their joint establishment in that island (Schu- 
bring, ‘ History of Agrigentum,’ ** Daedalus 
representative of the Pelaszic arts” 

First of all, and long anterior to the Deda 
lian stage, was the Herculean, 7. e., the Pelas 
gic civilization in the Peloponnesus; Hercules 
being fabled as born at Tiryns, which, so far a 
can be determined by the structure, was the 
first Pelasgic city in the peninsula. Mycena 
could not have been much later, and in the re 
mains there, still to be seen, are the technica 
evidences of an antiquity of which we can have 
but a very vague conception. The great tomb 
known as the Treasury of Atreus is familiar to 
all who have visited Greece, and has been to mi 
for more than twenty years, but it was only 
after a long study, the result of repeated visits, 
that I began to realize the importance of it 
and only now that I have been able to examine 
the ruins most recently uncovered by the exca 
vations of the Archeological Society have 1 
begun to form an idea of the comparativ: 
chronology of the city. This tomb (if it is a 
tomb) isa structure of the flourishing period 
of the Pelasgic rule, and, 
the only remains of that time, It is built of a 
hard conglomerate found in the vicinity, and 


except the walls, is 


the lintel of the door is composed of two stones 

of which the inner one (which carries th: 
weicht of the stone above itself) weighs about 
150 tons, and has been worked without the aid 
of cutting tocls. So have all the minor stone 

in the structure, which have been split, ham 

mered into shape, and then polished by tritura 

tion. Inside are to be seen numerous dril! 

holes, insome cf which are the remnants of 
bronze nails employed to fasten on the bronze 
plates which formed a lining to a part of it at 
least. In the conglomerate occur occasional 
fragments of the opaque cornelian used by the 
archaic Italian gem-cutters for their scarabai 

and which after them were the favorite mat: 

rial of the Etruscans for the same purpose 
These still retain a brilliant polish and project 
from the surrounding surface nearly a line 
The other material has been corroded away by 
the action of the elements so equally that 

wherever the cornelian appears, it has about 
the same relief. The original surface of the 
limestone has entirely disappeared, leaving the 
harder stone only to tell the manner in whic! 
it was worked, with a secondary indication in 
the depressions left in the splitting of the stone 

and the ensemble shows clearly that no chise! 
could have been employed. For the rest, wi 
have ample proof in later work that the cutting 
of stone was not practised till long after. ! 
am speaking now of the interior of the build 
ing, which must have had the minimum of ex 
posure to the elements. The entrance of tl 

tomb, which was never intended to be covere:! 
in, was ornamented with an architectural! 
facade of some sort, apparently. Two pilasters 
at the sides of the doorway are indicated, an 

the base of one cf these pilasters, in a ruined 
condition, is still lying at one side of the en 
trance, the condition of its surface correspond 
ing to the general condition of the front of the 
tomb, But this facade has been restored in 
later times, and the bases of the new pilasters 
are in their places. They seem to me to indi 
cate that the work was possibly never finished ; 
but, if finished, it must also have been done be 
fore the builders had learned to cut stone, for 
though of a gray marble not nearly so hard as 
the harder nodules in the conglomerate, they 
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them are found to be virgin, there is a good 
chance still cf finding something to throw light 
on their provenance, which 1 am confident is 
atleast not Phcwnician, Tsountas is now at 
work on a large tomb of the same character 
near Sparta which has the appearance, so far 
as explored, of never having been plundered. 
I hope to be present at the final clearing. 


W. J. STILLMAN. 


HARRIET SHELLEY AND 


NUGENT.—IL. 


CATHERINE 


Dupin, May 11, 
XT.—Harrlet Shelley to Catherine Nugent. 


1889, 


TTAN-Y-RALLT, Jany. 16th [1813], 
My dear Mra. Nuyent, 

The sight of your well known hand was like 
intelligence from the dead to the living. Shall I 
suy that it gave me only pleasure? no, that is 
too cold a word to convey the feelings of happi- 
ness, in which we all alike participated. IT am 
sorry to hear you have been so much engaged, as 
{ cannot bear the idea of a woman like yourself 
being obliged to do that which so many are bet- 
ter qualified to perform. I saw with very great 
sorrow the ruin of so many of your valuable 
manufactories. I knew how many of your un- 
fortunate countrymen suffered all the miseries 
of famine before, and now there must be many 
more, That the wounds of thy beloved country 
may soon be healed for ever, is the first wish of 
un Englishwoman who only regrets her being 
born among those inhuman who have 
already caused so much misery wherever they 
turn their steps. <All the good I wrote of 
Mr. Madoco T reeant. I find [ have been 
dreadfully deceived respecting that man. We 
are now living in his where formerly 
nothing but folly and extravagance reigned. 
Here they held their midnight revels, insulting 
the spirit of nutures sublime scenery. The sea 
which used to dash against the most beautiful 
xrand rocks, for grand indeed they are, and the 
mind is lost in contemplation of them towering 
above one another, and on the opposite side the 
most jagged mountains, whose peaks are gene- 
rally covered in clouds, was to please his stupid 
vanity and to celebrate bis name, turned from its 

and now we have for a fine bold sea 
there used to be, nothing but a sandy 
marsh uncultivated and ugly to the view. How 
poor does this work of man seem when standing 
on one of the mountains we see them all rising 
one behind the other looking as tho they had 
stood the iron grasp of time many centuries, 
Then to look down pn this embankment which 
viewed from the height looks as if a puff of wind 
from the mountains would send it to oblivion 
like its founder’s name. The harm that man has 
done through his extravagance is incalculable. 
Iiere he built the town of Tremadoce and then ai- 
most ruined itsshopkeepers by never paying their 
just debts. 


beings 


house, 


course, 


which 


We have been the means of saving 


the bank from utter destruction, for which 
I am extremely glad, as that person 
who purchases it will reap very great benefit 


from it. Ladmire your song much, and am de- 
termined to setit tosome very plantiff tune. I 
have seen Miss Curran: she resides in England. 
What I saw of her [did not like. She said beg- 
ging was a trade in Dublin. Totell you the 
truth she is not half such an Irishwoman as my- 
self, and that is why I did not feel disposed to 
like her. Uesides she is a coquette the most 
abominable thing in the world. I met her at 
Godwin’s house alas [paper torn] Godwin he too 
is changed, and filled with prejudices, and be- 
too he expects such universal homage 
from all persons younger than himself, that it 
is very disagreeable to be in company with him 
on that account, and he wanted Mr, Shelley to 
join the Tory party and do just as they pleased, 
which made me very angry, as we know what 
men the Tories are, now. He is grown old and 
unimpassioned, therefore is not in the least cal- 
culated for such enthusiasts as we are. Hebas 
suffered a great deal for his principles, but that 
ought to make him more staunch in them, at 


sides 





The 


least it would me. 


Nation. 


Kliza and Perey desire their 
kind regards to you: with many thanks for your 
to Stockdale, who hear from Mr, 
Adieu, friend to liberty and 
truth, and that you may ever be happy is the 
first prayer of your affectionate friends 
H. SHELLEY. 
XIT.—Harriet Shell y to Catherine Nugent. 
May 21st [1813] CooKkr’s HOTEL | 
ALBERKMARLE-STREET, LONDON 4} 
My dear Mra. Nugent 
I tind the longer a time elapses before [T make 
my apology for not having written before, the 
more awkward I feel at the idea of addressing 
you. My greatest consolation, however, is de- 
that you will not attribute my 
silence to neglect, but to the hurry and bustie of 
acity. Tam ashamed to say I have written to 
no one since I arrived here, if that can extenuate 
my crime. You would pardon me if you knew 
in what ascene of confusion I live. To givea 
description of it is impossible. Even now there 
are two waiters in the room to lay our cloth for 
dinner, and you well know the movements of a 
waiter are far from silent. Ihave been in Lon- 
don a long time, though it seems to me that I 
have only beén here a few days. Mr. Shelleys 
family are Very cager to be reconciled to him, 
and [should not in the least wonder if my next 
letter was not sent from his paternal roof, as we 
expect to be there in a week or two.  Ilis father 
has been in town, when, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of his cousin, Bysshe wrote to him. He has 
not yet answered the letter; but we expect it 
daily. after 
treating us like dogs they wish for our Society. 
IT hope it will turn out well, tho’ IT hardly 
dare suppose so. My sister has joined me 
some time. You may suppose I was not 
a little pleased to see her again. We have 
not got our boxes yet, that were sent from Cork 
te Bristol, and when we shall see them again is 
uncertain. Mr. Ryan dines with us to-day. I 
give him meat, but we have all taken tothe vege- 
table regimen again, which I shall not leave off, 
for I tind myself so much better for it, that it 
would be very great injustice to eat tlesh again. 
Huve you seen Mr. Lawless? He wrote to us 
from prison a few weeks ago, but Ll do not sup- 
pose he was there, because Ryan kuew nothing 
about it, and he is only just arrived from there. 
This is franked by La Touche, for I feel it is not 
worth postage, I hope to hear from you soon, 
tho’ I feel I do not deserve it; but you are too 
kind to take any advantage over me. Mr, Shel- 
ley continues perfectly well, and his poem of 
Queen Mab is begun, tho it must not be publish- 
ed under pain of death, because it is too much 
against every existing establishment. It is to be 
privately distributed to his friends, and some 
copies sent over to America. Do you [sie] any 
one that would wish for so dangerous a gift? If 
you do, tell me of them, and they shall not be 
forgotten. Adieu! All unite in kind regards to 
you, and [remain your sincerely attached friend 
H SHELLEY. 
Direct to this hotel 
XIII.—Harriet Shelley to Catherine Nugent. 


embassy will 


S. soon. dearest 


rived from this 


Their conduct is most surprising, 


June 22d [1813] CooKEs Horen | 
DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY — § 
My dear Mrs, Nugent, 

The kind expressions contained in your last let- 
ter gave me sincere pleasure, feeling as I did that 
I had not acted according to my ideuss of right 
and wrong in delaying writing to you. I am 
sorry to hear that poor Lawless is confined, If 
he had taken his friends advice all his debts would 
have been settled long ago; but pride, that bare 
of all human happiness, unfortunately stopped, 
and marred all his good prospects, Mr. Ryan is 
still in London; but I expect to hear daily of his 
leaving us Have you had any good weather, for 
ours is miserable? Our summer has not yet com- 
menced, The fruit is still sour for want of sun, 
and will continue so from the present appearance 
of the weather. Our Irish servant is going to 
leave. Poor fellow, he pines after his dear Ire- 
land, and is at the same time very ill. He was 
never of any use to us; but so great was his at- 
tachment that we could not bear to send him 
away, Mr, Shelley has broken off the negocia- 
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tion, and will have no more to say to his 
son, because that son will not write te 
the people of Oxford, and declare bis return 


to Christianity, 
old dotard ? 
Bysshe must never hope to see or hear anything 
of his family. an unpleasant 
circumstance, particularly as his mother wishes 
to see him, and has a great affection for him, 
What think you of Bonaparte? To most of the 
Irish he is a vreat favorite; LT only wish we had 
peace. Solongawarasthis has been is indeed 
too dreacful to continue much longer. How is 
your health? To am afraid you sit too close to 


Did you ever hear of suchan 
It seems that so long as he lives, 


This is certainly 


your business, to enjoy wood health, yet, as the 
winter is gone, surely you need not make any 
more warm tippets !) That will be time enough 
next November. We have not seen much ot 
Godwin, for his wife isso dreadfully disagreen- 
ble that I could not bear the idea of seeing her, 
Mr. S. bus done that away, tho’ by telling G. that 
I could not bear the society of his darling wife. 
Poor man, we are not the only people who tind 
Mr. S. joins me and Eliza in 
kind regards to you, and believe me yours with 
esteem H. S. 


her troublesome. 


XIV.—Harriet Shelley to Catherine Nugent. 
August 8th [1813] Hian Eums House, | 
BRACKNELL, BERKSHIRE = 4 
My dear Mrs. Nugent 
I confess I have been guilty of seeming un- 
kindness in not writing before ; but such a mul- 
tiplicity of business has occupied me ever since 
the receipt of your last that I have not had a mo- 
ment tospare, even to you, my kind friend. The 
babe is quite well, and very much grown. She 
is indebted to you for many kind enquiries, 
which one day she will thank you for in person. 
Mr. S.is of age; but no longer heir to the im- 
mense property of hissires. They are trying to 
take it away, and will Il am afraid succeed, as it 
appears that there is a flaw in the drawing up of 
the settlement, by which they can deprive him 
of everything. Thisisa beautiful idea, and well 
worthy the noble men who have formed it, 
among whom f suspect acertain great personage. 
They have put it into Chancery, tho’ I fancy it 
ean and will be kept an entire secret, you: muy 
suppose that he will do everything to prevent 
this shameful abuse of property, as we are con- 
vinced that more good would be effected if we 
have it, than if they regainit. We are nowina 
house 30 miles from London, merely for conve- 
nience. How long weremainis uncertain, as I 
fear our necessities will oblige us to remove toa 
greater distance. our friends the Newtons are 
trying to do everything in thetfr power to serve 
us; but our doomis decided, you who know us 
well may judge of our feelings. To have all our 
plans set aside in this manner is a miserable 
thing. Not that I regret the loss, but for the 
sake of those I intended to benefit. Mr. 8. unites 
with me and Eliza in kind regards, whilst believe 
me your firmly attached friend, 


XV.—Harriet Shelley to Catherine Nugent. 

Sept, 10 [1813], HitaH EuMs Hovuss, | 

BRACKNELL, BERKS. 5 

My dear Mrs, Nugent 

I hasten to answer your last letter and to give 
you the same hopes which we entertain about 
the subject of my last. Mr. Shelley has seen his 
Father and told him of what he heard, which he 
denied, and received him very kindly. 
then his lawyer has employed a council [sic] 
His opinion is at present pending. I have no 
doubt now, tho’ I had at first, that they can take 
itaway. Ihave a very bad opinion of all law- 
yers in general, and IT rather think Mr. 8's lawyer 
was either told so by some one, or he thought it 
necessary to employ a council. 
ever playing a losing game into each others 
hands. Iam very sorry to hear you have been 
so ill. I hope sincerely you will soon recover, 
and do not, I pray you, sit so close to your 
business, for it is not one that contributes to 
the happiness of the many, only the few, who 
ought not in my opinion, to indulge in such 
useless luxuries at the expense of 80 many 
who are even now at a loss fur food. Of late 


Since 


They are for 


we have had many arguments concerning the re 
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that 
do you think of this affair? 
if your on this 
ours? I will not tell you what they 
have an exce 


spect ullmen pay to property. Now what 


L wish much to know 
with 


as I 


nt reason which you will acknow 


ideas subject correspond 


ure yet 





ledge when you hearit. The post has just brought 


me a letter from Mr. Shelley's sister, who says 
that her father is doing allin his powerto prevent 
his being arrested, 
must 


[| Paper torn] keeps everything a secret, but 


I think even his family pride 
long to give way on the present occasion 
Mrs 
I will 
again soon and tell you everything that 
takes place. 


Shelley tells her son everything she hears 
write 
With eyery good wish for your hap 
unite, believe me 
affectionately your friend, H. SHELLEY. 
We think of going toour favourite Nantgwilt 


piness, in which we all most 


but not yet. you will certainly hear from me 
again at this house before we can go. Let me 
hear from you soon, 
X VI.—Harriet Shelley to Catherine Nugent. 
SUNDAY, October llth (1813), 
My dear Mra. Nugent, 
We are again among our dear mountains, One 


week has sufficed to perform a Journey of more 
than 300 miles, with my sweet babe, who IT am 
most happy 
the journey. 
which 


to say has received no injury from 
I am now staying at Lowwood Inn, 
to the Lake of Windermere in 
Westmoreland. Wedo not wishany one to know 
where we are. Therefore if any one should ask 
you [rely upon Criendship for not satisfying their 
euriosity. We were ob- 


is close 


Have you seen Daniel ? 
lived to discharge him, for his conduct was so 
unprincipled that it was impossible to have him 
in our service any longer. Is Mr. Lawless out of 
prison yet? Had he not taken usin as he did, 
Byssbe would have done something for him; but 
his behaviour was altogether so dishonest that Mr 
Shelley will not do anything for him at present. If 
he wished it he could not, for he ts obliged to pay 
3 for 1 which is so ruinous that he will only raise 
In November he is 
to see his father; but Ido not expect they will 
settle anything, for Mr. 8. will never give way 


a sufficient to pay his debts. 


to his son in the least. How has your health been 
since I heard from you last? 


you 


I sincerely hope 
are better, and that you will take care of 
yourself, 
She is so fair, with such sweet blue eyes, that the 
more I her the more beautiful she 
Some day, my dear friend, I hope you will come 
to England, and pay us a visit. 
our dear Nantgwilt; then I may make sure 
you. Mr. 8. joins me and Eliza in kind regards 
to you, and may you ever be happy is the best 
and first wish of your sincere friead. 
H. SHELLEY. 

Direct your letter to me at Mrs, Calverts, Greta 

Bank, Keswick, Cumberland. 


I wish you could see my swect babe. 


see loc ks. 
When we get 


ot 


XVIT.—Harriet Shelley to Catherine Nugent. 


EDINBURGH, October 20th [1813]. 
My dear Mrs. Nugent, 

My last Jetter was written from the lakes of 
Cumberland, where intended to stay still 
next; but net finding any house that would suit 
to this far-famed city. <A little 
more than two years has passed since I made my 
first visit here to be united to Mr. Shelley. To 
me they have been the happiest and the longest 
years of my life. The rapidsuccession of events 
since that time make the two years appear im- 
measurably long. I think the regular method ot 
measuring time is by the number of different 
ideas which a rapid succession of events natural- 


we 


us we came on 


ly give rise to. WhenlI look back tothe time 
before I was married I seem to feel I have lived 
alongtime. Tho’ my age ts but eighteen, yet I 


feel asif I was much older, 
lent, my dear friend? ITearnestly hope you are 
not ill I am afraid it is nearly a month since I 
heard from you. I Know well you would write 
oftenerif you could. What is your employment 
ona Sunday? I think on those days you might 
snatch a few minutes to gratify my wishes. Do 
not direct your letter to me at Mrs. Calverta; 
but to the post office in this city, We think of 
remaining all this winter. Tho’ by 
means fond of cities, yet I wished to come 


Why are you so si- 


here no 














The Nation. 





forwhen we went to tie thes we ft thd ss t 
setoft human beings living there that it t _ tt 
ili our desire of re i wan w t tallis 
his City is, L think, much the best I people 
here are not so intolerant, as they are in Le I 
Literature stands er tf ting here thar 
tiny where else Mi ne bale S quite we 
and very much improved Pray let e hear 
from you s t Pell f Il can wthing 
for you. Mr. Shelley ns meand | iin k 
rewards to you, whilst L re iin your affect ate 
friend Hi. Ss 

Do not tellanyone where we are 

XVII Harriet Shelleyto Catherine N t 

No 56 FREDERICK-STREET EDINBURGH 
Postmark 2S Nov. ISLS \ 

Wi dear Mra. N if 

Your letter called forththe most lively feel{ogs 
of regret. Itisso long since [ received a letter 
from you that I beyan to feel the greatest anxiety 
on your account. How much dol feel for your 
ili state of health. Tell me if Tean be of any 
service toyou. Howare you situated with re 
spect to personal comfort and attendance Have 
you anyone by you who can sympathize with 
you? If you bave not let me come and attend 
you, It is the oflice of a friend to soothe the 
languid moments of illness, The mind looks for 
sympathy more at such a time than when in per 


fect health, 
upon you, as he did upon us, 


Lamafraid Lawless has practised 


Some time Dack he 














wrote to MrS. about Daniel, who lived with us, 
saying we had not treated him well. Now the 
truth is this—we were very fond of this man 
He appeared so much attached to us, with se mucl 
honesty and simplicity, that we kepr him tho’ of 
no use whatever. For the whole time he stays 
with us he never did anything Afterwards he 
turned out very ungrateful : haved so ins 
lently that we were obliged to turn him away 
rhis is the man Lawless wrote about; butdo not 
think IT am offended at what you say of him. as 
I know it proceeds from the goodness of y 
heart. Ll only wish the object was more desery 
ing of your kindness Phere has been no ¢ 
ciliation between Mr paper torn] his father 
Their opinions are so contrary that I do 
think there is the least chance of the t wer 
conciled. His father ts now ill with the ¢ t 
but there is no danger [ suppose If there was 
he would send for his son, and be reconciled té 
him. Isineerely hope this will tind you better 
You know what pleasure it would wive to rer 
der you any service. Therefore du not let a false 
opinion of justice keep you from applying to me 
in anything in which I can serve y Mi 
Shelley and Eliza join meinall g t wishes for 
the recovery of your health, and believe mu 
most tirmly, 5 rattached friend, 
H SHELLEY. 

XIX Harriet Shei fo Mrs. Neu re. 
Madam, 

It is so 1 ave heard fr + mY 
amiable friend , that L begin to fea 
she has quitte f sor wa alt 
If she has, no ug will regret her ss 
more than myself Linust bes vou to write by 
return of post and tell me allt particulars It 
Tam wrong in my conjectures te her to write if 
only one line to ber most attached and faithf 
friend, 

H. SHELLEY 
23 CHAPEL STREET GROSVEN SQUARE 
August Sth |ISI4 
XX.—Harriet Shelley to Catherine Nugent 
August 25th [1S14 
23 CHAPEL STRERT 
M r Mrs. N t 

[am afra \ w t 1k I am € sinoer 
when I te ‘ whatt < the sig f ir 
handwrit x ius ¢ lt KS 5 1 do with 
the greatest t r sent state of things 

giving tt sil tra t Fra for S@y i 
years. Cana rar tx re rribie Peace 
has been hardly purchased at this price I 1 
dreadfully afraid America wi ever hold it 
against the numbers sent to invade her How 
senseless all thos t clings are Deluded be 
ings, they itt KDUOW the any Juries that are 
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XXII.—Harriet Shelley to Catherine Nugent. 


Write very soon and tell me if you have re- 
ecived my last letter 
Vij dearest Mra. Nugeit, 

1 have been confined a fortnight on Wednes- 
luy. Janthe has a brother. He is an eight 


month's child and very like his unfortunate fa- 
t Oh 
to 

helpless as he 
heal the wound- 
suffering 


™ 


r, who is more depraved than ever. y 
ar friend what a dreadful trial it is bring 
children into the world so utterly 
no kind father’s care to 
Afterso much 
was avery good one, from nine in the morning 


» with 


ed frame. my labour 


till nine at night. He is a very healthy fine 
child forthe time. I have seen his father: he 
came to see me as soon as he knew of the event; 
butasto his tenderness for me, none remains. 
He said he was glad it was a boy, because he 
would make money cheaper. You see how that 
noble soul is debused. Money now, and not 
philosophy is the grand spring of his actions, 
Indeed the pure and enlightened philosophy he 
onee delighted in has flown. He is no longer 


that pure and good being he once was, nor can he 
You will see us all in the 
Spring; I am about to come to Ireland, to get my 
boxes which are detained there, You shall then 
return with me to England, my friend, 
which you have often promised, and I will pro- 

isé Mrs. Newman not to keep you any 


ever retrieve himself. 


dear 


longer 
than you like tostay. God bless you, my dear 


est friend till we meet. Let me hear from you 


soon, Eliza sends her love to you, and Janthe 
tor May you be happy is the first wish of her 
who loves you sincerely, H. SHELLEY. 


} CHAPEL STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE 
Deer. lith [1814)}. 
XXIII. 


Harriet Shelley to ¢ Nugent. 


24th [1815]. 


itherine 


January 
Vu dear Mrs. 


[am sorry to 


Nugent 
tell you my poor 
He is better 
spare time I devote to you. 


little boy has 
now, and the first 
Why will you not 


been very ill. 


come to England, my dear friend, and stay with 
ine? T should beso happy to have you with me, 





[am truly miserable, my dear friend, I really 
see no termination to my sorrows. Asto Mr. 
Shelley, know nothing of him. He neither 


sends or comes to see me, Tamstillat my father’s 


whichis very wretched. When TI shall quit this 
house lL know not. Everything goes against me, 
I am weary of life. Iam so restrained here. 
That life is scarcely worth having. How I wish 
you were here. What will you do, my dear 
Cutherine? Now those Newmans retire you will 
not like to go to another house of business, The 
few years you have to live may surely be passed 


ike 


more pleasantly. Do up your mind 
at once to come and stay with me. LI will c« 
everything to make you happy. For myself 
happiness is fled. I for others. At nine- 
teen I Willing victim to 
the ‘tomb, those dear children 
had never They my tleet- 
ing in another state. 


now mi: 


live 
could descend a 
How I 
born. 
would 


wish 
been 
when It 


stay 


spirit, be 


Hiow many there are who shudder at death. 1 
have been so near it that I feel mo terrors, Mr. 
Shelley has much to answer for. He has been 
the cause of great misery to me and mine. I 


shall never live with him again. ‘Tis impossible. 
Lhave been so deceived, so cruelly treated, that 
lean never forget it. Ohno, 
tions warm, a heart devoted to him, and then to 
blighted. Ob! Catherine, you do 
not know what itis to be left as lam, a prey to 


with all the affec- 


I sO eruelly 
uish, corroding sorrow, with a mind too sen- 
sitive to other’s pain. But] will think no more. 
is madness inthought, Could I look into 
futurity for a short time how gladly would I] 
pierre 


There 





e the veil of mystery that wraps my fate. 
Is it wrong do you think, to putan end to ones 

rows? lotten think of it—all is 60 gloomy 
Shall I find repose in another 
grave, why do you not tell us what 


beyond thee? 


nd desolate, 
world oh 
Let me hear from you soon my 


witriend. Your ietters make me more happy. 


hell me about Ireland. You know I love the 
green Isle and allits natives. Eliza joins in kind 
love to you. Lremain your sincere but unhappy 
friend H, SHELLEY 


CHAPEL-STREET 





Nation. 


‘The 


This is the last we have. 
any one, above all for an Irishman, to rise 


It is impossible for 


from a perusal of the foregoing letters without 
feeling overwhelming, if not indignant, sym- 
pathy with Harriet They the 


sweet, confiding, noble 


Shelley. are 
true, 


She committed suicide in November, 


effusions of a 
nature, 
1516, 

continued to live a mem 
ber of the Newman household after Mr. New- 
man retired from My father, 
Richard Davis Webb, was admitted to her 
friendship he yet an 
tice to the printing business, She 
ot 
to her in two letters : 


Catherine Nugent 
business. 


while was appren- 


became one 


his most intimate friends, He thus refers 


[November, 1826.] ‘‘ William Allen [a dis- 
tinguished member of the Society of Friends] 
is expected in town to-day, and Catherine Nu 
gent is coming to meeting to see him Z 
She is a wonderful woman—altho’ very plain, 
little, and republican-looking.” 

[2ist October, 1833.) ‘* Catherine Nugent has 
amazing spring and elasticity of mind, asif her 
mind made her forget that she had a very weak 
body. When I remarked her great intellect, 
her uncommon quickness—her depth of charity 
and love of mankind—her utter all 
personal selfishness—her quiet, unostentatious 
benevolence—her rapid glance at the true mo- 
tives of people, and at the real bearing of any 
matters that come before her—I cannot help 
feeling a great degree of reverence for her and 
of attachment to her. Her greatest fault ap- 
pears to be an unguardedness of language 
which makes her unscrupulous in her choice of 
words, so that she says unkind things now and 
then; but I look on this as a very small fauit in 
estimating ber character—though with many 
she would get off better with many an una- 
miable flaw in her manners and disposition. 

[Others] . sink below contempt when 
compared with Catherine Nugent for natural 
abilities, wisdom in council, or powers of useful 
and improving conversation, or with Mary 
Newman in extent of accomplishment and in- 
formation.” 


absence of 





My recollections of Catherine Nugent are 
shadowy. I felt somewhat in awe of her. 
She died December 11, 1847, aged 76, and was 
buried with Mr. and Mrs, Newman in St. Anne's 
churchyard in this city, where Mrs. Hemans, 
the poetess, also lies. The grave is directly in- 
side the door leading from Molesworth Street. 

The Newmans’ only child Mary was devoted- 
She adopted 


> . 7 . 
Possessed of 


ly attached to Catherine Nugent. 
her niece Catherine L. Nugent. 
ample means, they lived a most retired, reserv- 
ed life, dreading publicity and availing them 
selves of few of the wider possibilities and ad- 
afforded I felt 
years ago when they told me 


vantages now by money, 


grieved many 
they had destroyed most of Catherine Nugent’s 
correspondence. Mary Newman, a sweet, amia- 

in 
Nu- 


ble woman, 
Mount 


passed away and was buried 


Jerome Cemetery. Catherine L. 


gent continued on in the old house whither the | 


Newmans had retired, and in the midst of the 
old surroundings all unchanged. 

The reference to Catherine Nugent in Mr. 
MecCarthy’s book surprised me. He evidently 
had not identified her. I 
the Shelleys in connection with Catherine Nu- 
gent. I applied to her niece. Yes, her aunt 
had been intimate with them, but her aunt be- 
lieved Shelley to have 
his first wife that she could scarcely bear to 
think, much less to speak, of him. She could 
scarcely bear to hear his name mentioned. 
Miss Newman and she had found 
Mrs. Shelley to her aunt which she meant to 
destroy. I persuaded her to let me see them 
and I carefully made copies. 

Catherine L. 


had never heard of 


acted in such a way to 


letters of 


Nugent now rests with her 


well-beloved friend, Mary Newman. 


No mem- 
bers of either family are known to be in exist- 
There is no reason why the letters 
should not be given to the public—it is due to 


ence, 
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the memory of one whom most will believe to 
It is probable the 
s have been destroyed, 


have been sorely wronged. 
original If in existence, 
it may be some time before they are available, 


ALFRED WEBB. 


Correspondence. 


JUDGE MATTHEWS'’S SUCCESSOR. 





To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 
the 


suggestion to the 


Srr: I wish, through the columns of 
Nation, to 
discussion of the vacancy in the Supreme Court 


contribute one 
of the United States, the filling of which is of 
such vital importance to the proper organiza- 
tion of that tribunal. It seems to have become 
the settled policy of the national Executive to 
have a certain regard, within broad landmarks, 


location of 


sectional 
the various appointees. In so far as this idea 
upon the fact that 
thoughts is more or less affected by their sur- 
roundings, it seems to have met the approval 
of the great common sense of the people. It is 
a tradition, and, me judice, a correct one, that 
the Supreme Court of the United States should 
in a general way embody the prevailing intel 


for the geographical or 


the tone of men’s 


rests 


lectual spirit or temper or mode of thought of 


the four great sections of cur country. But 
the South differs from the other three. There 
we find two different modes of thought. These 


two are widely divergent, not to say antago- 


nistic. But one is in almost exclusive posses- 
sion of the field, while the other is circum- 
scribed within narrow limits. To obviate pos- 
sible misunderstanding, and also toavoid going 
too much into details, { will say that the differ- 
ence referred to does not involve any long- 
since exploded dogma of secession, but the va- 
rious limitations of Federal and State jurisdic- 
the 
powers of corporations under the inter-State- 


tion in matters of municipal taxation, 
commerce clause, the enforcement of contracts 
with quasi-corporations, questions of inland 
building, the operation 
of the rights of citizenship and the deiicate 
jurisdictional points that inevitably arise in 
this connection, the election laws in so far as 
they affect tke election of ete. 
Of these two modes of thought (I can find no 
more accurately descriptive term than this) 


navigation and bridge 


Congressmen, 


the South has a representative of one in Judge 
Lamar, but none of the other. 

The President credited to 
make Republicanism respectable in the South. 


is with a desire 
In pursuance of this policy he has so far ap- 
pointed only decent and competent men to 
oftice in the South, This is certainly true of 
who 


Tennessee, not excepting his brother, 


stands well. He is also credited with a desire 
to appoint only native Southerners to impor- 
tant oflices, 
in many parts of the South, if he confines him- 
self to Republicans, 
questionably correct, and it has already caused 
thoughtful men in the South to put on their 
What strange and wonderful 


This he will not find an easy task 


But his policy itself is un- 


thinking-caps. 
thing is this, that the old Federal carpet-bag 
rings who try to make as few as possible the 
number of stockholders in the Federal Patron- 
age Company (limited) should be set aside for 
men without leprosy or spots ! 

The time seems ripe for the President to make 
acoup! There is one office which has, in only 
one instance, been considered the reward of 
The successor to that excep 
tion is now to be appointed. The South is a 
fallow field for Republican prozelytism. The 
prevailing tone in the South has its representa- 


partisan service. 
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ing their appointments, in public, and that 
power has been a great help to the reform in 
England—but it is also well to remember two 
points: 

First, 
Civil-Nervice Commission has not been a fail- 


The elaborate organization of the 


ure. The Commission’s organization embraces 
only about one-fifth of all the Federal offices, 
The other four-fifths are wholly outside their 
rules, and all the pressure for office, all the 
rapid changes, aad all the bad appointments 
occur among these four-fifths outside the pale 
of the Civil-Service Law. That this is so, see 
the Railway Mail Service. Upto May 1, when 
the svstem was at last put under the rules, the 
changes made for political purposes went on at 
a scandalously rapid rate. Since May 1, all 
has been tranquil, and there is no sign of pres- 
The 
testimony of ofticials whose offices have been 
included within the organization of the Civil- 
Service Commission is unanimous that as soon 


sure or politics whatever in that bureau. 


as the change was made, immediately they 
A very striking 
illustration of the difference between that part 


were relieved from pressure, 


the service not under the rules and that 
which is included under them can be drawn 
from President Administration. 
In a little less than four years from the 4th of 
March, 1885, eighty per cent. of the offices not 
under civil-service rules had been changed, 


ot 


Cleveland’s 


and during the same period the changes among 
those put in under civil-service examinations 
in the departments were only ten per cent,, in- 
cluding deaths, resignations, and all. <A close 
study of the facts makes it clear that the civil- 
service examinations have been a remarkable 
success, as far as they have been extended. 
The only failure to accomplish the reform has 
been tn those offices to which the civil-service 
rules have not been extended—which seems to 
be an argument forextending those rules, not 
for abandoning them. 

The second point is, that, inthe English Par- 
liament, though the power to question mem- 
bers of the Cabinet regarding appointments 
had existed for a long time, it was not till the 
examination system was established in its full 
force that the patronage system was abandon- 
ed. We have in the history of England the 

‘ strongest evidence that the power to question 
the Cabinet is not alone suflicient to accomplish 
the reform of the civil service, 

As in England, so with us, the examination 
system and the system of calling appointing 
otlicers to account publicly and easily would 
each aid the other. The examination system 
we have just begun with, and it should be ex- 
tended and fortified, Just how to accomplish 
the other is a very grave question.— Yours, ete. 

R. H. Dana, 

Bostrox, June 10, 1889, 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, 
To THE Eprtror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your recent review of the ‘ Century 
Dictionary’ ought to be supplemented by some 
remarks upon its definitions of terms in phy- 
sical science, while there is still time to make 
etions. The definitions in question are, in 
many cases, insuflicient, inaccurate, and con- 
fused in a degree which is really remarkable. 
Take, for example, the description of Ptolemy’s 
* Almagest,’ ‘‘a book or collection of problems 
in astronomy and geometry, so named 
by the Arabs because it was reckoned the great- 
Far from being a 
collection of problems, I doubt if there is a 
single problem in geometry or astronomy in 


corr 


est work on these subjects.” 


the entire work. 


In no sense of the word is it 
i wok of geometry, nor could it ever bave 
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ation. 


been considered as such. While thus giving an 
erroneous description, what the work really is 
—a system of astronomy based upon the doctrine 
that the earth remains immovable in the centre 
of the heavens—is entirely omitted. In a rapid 
glance through a portion of the published 
pages (A-Appet), 1 have noticed a number of 
other cases of insuflicient, erroneous, or mis- 
leading definitions or statements, The defini- 
tion of albedo is confused and misleading. 
That of eccentric anomaly is entirely wrong. 
Absorption lines are described as occurring 
just under the conditions when they are impos- 
sible. Law of actionand reaction is accurate, 
with the exception of a sentence which is so 
far wrong that I suspect it to have been inter- 
polated after the original article left the writ- 
er’s hands. Apochromatic is insufficiently de- 
fined, and is illustrated by a quotation as unin- 
telligible as could readily be found, <Alidade 
and achromatic lens contain misstatements 
less remarkable for their seriousness than for 
their existence, 

So many defects in a single subject and in so 
small a fraction of the book would seem to 
indicate that the details of the work are not 
such as we should expect from the attention 
and care with which the editor and publishers 
have devised and executed their part of the 
plan. It ought to be added that, so far as I 
have noticed, the definitions in mathematics 
and mathematical physics are not subject to 
this criticism. S. NEwcoMB. 


WASHINGTON, June 8, 





MORE HARD CASES. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The “ hard case” mentioned by ‘‘ C. H. 
W.” in the Nation of May 9 is not the only one 
of its kind. The failure of the Boston maga- 
zine, Old and New, left many of its contri- 
butors in the same wretched plight. At the 
time of the “ failure” of Old and New the edit- 
or owed the writer of this letter $150, and has 
utterly ignored all requests for payment as well 
as for the return of unpublished MSS. in his 
possession. He has never deigned to reply toa 
single letter on this subject, and does not seem 
to trouble himself about ‘‘ the contempt of all 
honorable men.” E, 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION : 

Sir: Apropos of the communication of “ A 
Wretched Contributor,” in No. 1248 of the 
Nation, I would like to state that I contributed 
to the Manhattan a negro character-sketch, 
which was published in the final issue of that 
magazine, but for which I never received one 
cent in payment, nor was it ever possible to ob- 
tain a word in reply to any letter I wrote, 

Very respectfully, 
ANOTHER WRETCHED CONTRIBUTOR. 

MosILE, ALA., June 8, 1882. 





“TRY AND" ONCE MORE. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Though my form of expression perhaps 
warrants Prof. R. L. Preston’s objection, I 
think he will see that, to me at least, his exam- 
ple is only an apparent exception to the princi- 
ple. 

When I say that ‘‘ with past tenses, and can- 
not take the place of to,” I speak of tense- 
forms and not of tense-phrases. If‘ try and 
do” is thrown into past-tense forms, when try 
becomes tried, either do must become did or 
and must become to, with the differences of 
value I have set forth, And=to occurs only 
detwren root-forms, 





In **Nor did Dobbin try and convince,” 
“try,” “convince,” being infinitives, keep the 
root-form. It is true the complex is past, and 
it is perhaps adequate explanation to say that 
this is only an unconscious extension of a fixed 
formula; but, speaking more philosophically, 
‘did try and convince” is a survival from a 
time when ‘‘ did” was felt, not as a mere aux- 
iliary, but as a distinct and separate act—a 
means towards an end—and “try,” ‘ con- 
vince,” are thus “ equally contingent” as re- 
gards ‘‘ did,” to which they are as truly future 
as they are to the leading verb in “ he proceed- 
ed to try and convince.” 

CASKIE HARRISON. 

THE BROOKLYN LATIN SCHOOL, June 7, 1889, 





WAS WASHINGTON “ AN 
MAN”? 


EDUCATED 


To THE EpiIToR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: In the review of Justice Landon’s ‘Con- 
stitutional History and Government of the 
United States,’ in last week’s Nation, exception 
is taken to the author's statement that Wash- 
ington was “not an educated man.” The re- 
viewer assumes that the statement is not only 
untrue, but ridiculously so. Justice Landon is 
nevertheless right and the reviewer wrong, if 
we accept the testimony of Jefferson, Marshall, 
Adams (J.), and Bancroft. 

Jetferson (‘ Works,’ vol. vi, 287) says: ‘‘ His 
education was merely reading, writing, and 
common arithmetic, to which he added survey- 
ing at a later date. His time was employed in 
action chiefly, reading little, and that only in 
agriculture and English history.” Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall (‘ Life of Washington,’ page 1) 
says his education ‘‘ was confined to acquisi- 
tions strictly useful, not even extending to 
foreign languages.” Bancroft (‘ History of the 
U.5S.,’ vol. vii, p. 504) says: ‘* He grew up with- 
out learning. Of arithmetic and geometry he 
acquired just knowledge enough to be able to 
practise measuring land, but his instruction at 
school taught him not so much as the ortho- 
graphy or rules of grammar of his own tongue.” 
See also ‘ Works of John Adams,’ vol. ix, p. 689. 

Justice Landon’s characterization of Wash- 
ington, from which this one clause is selected 
for animadversion, is a fair example of much of 
his work. Permit me to give it: 

‘* He [Washington] was a lucid writer, though 
not a debater, not an educated man, scarcely a 
general reader, not quick in perception; but in 
solidity of judgment, fairness of mind, dignity 
of character, and firmness of purpose, he was 
the ideal American. Take him all in all, alike 
what he was and was not, what he did and 
forebore to do, he is the greatest man in all 
our history.” 

The condensation is remarkable. Short as 
the whole is, I venture to think that careful 
criticism will discover it to be a very complete 
and just estimate of Washington. 

MAURICE PERKINS. 

UNION COLLEGE, SCHENECTADY, N. Y., June 3, 1889. 


Notes. 


WE are glad to learn from the Academy that 
the Cambridge University Press has now nearly 
ready for publication ‘The Collected Papers of 
Henry Bradshaw,’ the late University librarian, 
and a wonderful scholar. The book will be 
eagerly looked for, not only by those who 
knew the author of it, but by hundreds who 
only came to know about him after his lament- 
ed death. 

The * Reliques Scientifiques’ of the late Prof. 
Arséne Darmesteter, of the Sorbonne, will be 
collected and arranged by his brother, Prof, 
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James Darmesteter of the Collége de France, 
and published by subscription in a limited edi 
These 
relics of a literary life too soon cut short will 


tion by M. Charles Delagrave of Paris. 


be arranged under three heads, namely, Jewish 
Studies, French 
Studies. They are sure to contain very much 
which will be of the greatest interest to all stu 
dents of the Hebrew 
as well as of the French, and also to students of 


Franco-Jewish Studies, and 


language and literature, 


history and of language in general. 

Other works of M. Arstne Darmesteter were 
left nearly ready for the press. 
we note especially the French Dictionary upon 


Among them 


which he spent many years of work, im colla 
boration with M. Adolph Hatzfeld. 
be published soon, we may hope. 


This will 
The * Re 
liques’ will make two volumes of about 700 
pages in all, and will be accompanied by a por 
trait anda memoir. 

Harper & Bros. will shortly issue ‘ Between 
a Story of the War,’ by Capt. Charles 
J.S. A.; and ‘ Uncle 
story for young people, by George B. Perry. 

D. C. Heath & Co. will publish in September 
‘A German Reader for Beginners in School or 
College,’ by Edward 8S. Joynes, editor of the 
* Joynes-Meissner German Grammar.’ 

A third volume of the ‘ Remarks and Collee- 
tions of Thomas Hearne,’ edited by C. E. Do- 
ble, has just been issued from the Clarendon 
Press on behalf of the Oxford Historical So 
ciety—the diary having the greatest interest 
for graduates of that university, though its 
general literary curiosity and importance are 
far from 
ment is embraced by the two dates May 25 
1710, and December 14, 1712. 
cessors, it is separately indexed. 


the Lines 





King, lt Peter’s Trust,’ a 


inconsiderable. The present instal 


Like its prede 
There 


three references to the late Samuel Pepys, all ia 


are 


his bookish capacity, as, for example, the entry 
of April 9, 1712: ‘He (Mr. Urry] hath got a 
Chaucer MS. from Mr. Pepys in which are some 
He hath another MSSt. 
(which was borrow’d for him),” ete, 


Fragments not printed. 
There isa 
single mention of Milton: ‘*‘ Mich. Bolde translat- 
ed Milton’s Paradise Lost into Latin. ’Tis print- 
ed. Isaw it at Mr. Urry’s of Christ-Church, 
who hath also the first Specimen of it written 
by Bolde’s own Hand.—Dr. Sloane,” the entry 
(for June 9, 1712) continues, ‘hath an imper- 
fect Copy of Wilham Caxton’s Ed. of Chaucer's 
Caxton’s 
does not 3ut, I think, there is no 
doubt of the Printer, the Letter 
agreeing with the other Pieces I have seen 
printed by Caxton.” 
but 
There is hardly a page of this volume 
that does not afford entertaining reading. 

Prof. F, G. Selby’s edition of Bacon's Essays, 


Canterbury Tales... Name 
appear. 
his being 
The references to Chau 


cer are numerous, there is none to Shak- 


spere. 


published by Macmillan & Co., has been an 
notated for the use of Indian the 
author being one of the Faculty of Deccan 
It follows the 
appeared in Bacon's lifetime (1625), 


students, 
College, Poona. last one that 
and has 
the spelling modernized. The notes, for whose 
fulness apology is offered, should help make 
this attractive little volume a valuable adjunct 
in schools of different grades, for the teachir 
of rhetoric as well as for the forming of ideals. 

From Mr. J. O. Austin, Providence, R. L., 
we receive a broadside of additions and cor- 
rections to that admirable work of his, the 
‘Genealogical Dictionary of Rhode Island.’ It 
is of a proper size to be inserted in the volume 





oo 


We hope to speak shortly of his no less admira- 
ble sequel to the Dictionary, viz., ‘ Ancestry of 
Thirty-three Rhode-Islanders.’ As 
in both conception and execution, these publi 


examples, 


cations outrank any of recent years. 
We lately made mention of the forth: 








The 


German Dictionary on the pattern of Webster 
Hirzel, Leipzig (New Y 
B. Westermann & Co 


Nation. 


announced by S ork 


The first half-volume 


is now before 1--he), bearing the name of 
It ti 
which there are two to a 


us 


lls 650 columns, of 


Moriz Heyne as editor 


large octavo 


page 


The typography is well devised and clear, and 


the examples of literary usage 
R 
very agreeable rest to the eve 
the 


quotations are a 


cited are print 


ed in the man character, thus affording a 


in the search for 
character, These 
of 


their 


detinitions in ordinary 


iture the new 


marked fe 
‘Deutsches Worterbuch,’ 


and source 


Is 


precisely indicated. The etymologies, contrary 





to the American and English practice, do not 
precede but follow the main detinition, and the 
eve misses the parentheses by which, with us, 
they are cut off from the rest of the articl 
Space is economized by Omitting ¢ mpounds 
ad libitum—as, for example, under Ank/lage, 
we find only AnAlayestand, against this word 
and four others given in Th ~Preusser; 
and also by making sub-titles of leading words 
as (to take the same instance), the paragraph 
beginning with Anf/lage contains anklagen, An 
ge lagte, fnildger tnilagestand, anklam 
mern, Anklany hat is to say, all the forme 


in the next 
An 


ractic 
racuce 


Ankla- are grouped together ; but 
the Ankle-, Ankli-, 

Ankn- are united, so that the p seems 
The total of 
words must be very much reduced, but in a 
to the 
Germans, for whom the Dictionary is intended, 


paragraph and 


somewhat arbitrary. number 


manner which will not be objectionable 


though foreigners will profit by it as well 
the Hudson,’ 
by the Bryant Literary Union of New York, is 
to 


The ‘ Panorama of published 


a remarkable attempt show a continuous 


York 


aid of photography anda 


view of both shores of the river from New 
to Albany, with the 


mechanical process of engraving. The result 


is so great a success as to sound the Knell of the 


ordinary panorama sold on the Hudson River 
answer for both 


boats. One plate is made to 


sides of the river, by giving t 


he upper half t 


the west, and the lower (reversed like a retlec 


east, so that the all 
A white-l 
tion denotes the several places and points of 
The value of 
this Panorama will grow with time and tJBe in 


tion in the water) to the um 


is by no means bulky. tter inscrip 


interesS on the way. historical 


a ; i 
crease Of settlements along the river. 
» May 


Photogravure Co.), w 


font} 
issu 


Anofber historical souvenir is the 


of Sun and Shade 





records the scenes and incidents, by land and 
river, of the late Centennial celebr I 
a particularly large group of 
G of States, 
the 


from the trades tab! 


portraits of the 


vernors managers, etc., asso 


ciated with ‘casion, and a full selection 
Mr. A. Witten 


iargwed edith 


aux. ann 
also sends us an en 


stantaneous Scenes in the Cent 








we have already spoken 

J. W mh se s us thre rds of t 
current Paris Sa t t reguiar octav 
memorandum ‘Catalogue Lllus with its 
cheap process ts; @& Se i the ‘Salon 

s st of twelve parts in quarto shape, wit! 
fine photogravures, and a text which opens 
with som urious ails about the Salor 
Tsu fam i> ft r i . Ss t xf t n of r = 

Brutus and the t i, Albert Wolff's ‘ Fi 
garo-Salot fol 1 Ww the plates are 
photolithogra typogravur and the parts 
issued in May and J t five. One 
may take his ct e fr s series, and easily 
get an idea of the Vsiogt y of the exhibi 
tior 

Mr. Ar ald Gr s t ~lit for Messrs 
I nymans, ty \ tt Ne bierte be 
a goon ril lolph Cau 














James are am 






ber, which is ft g questions 

The second an {t s if 
sults of Dr. Wilhelm Junker's Travels t ‘ 
ISSO.NS, containing the baro 


torial Africa in 

















netrical and meteorological observations 
ublished as a supplement to }efermann’s 
ferlun It ses with an teresting a 
int, by Dr. Bruno Hassenste tl 
thods of mstruction f soa pa R 
map, the two northern sect ~ wl ‘ 
given in this nu ‘ rl Veteran art 
erapher says thats thre tise { Ka 
traveller has sent to the Perthes esta t 
graphical material s ‘ } ‘ 
and so com as Dr Junkers. Wher 
march, he Wears a& ‘ { % ‘ i 
with numerous pock r his t 
watch and comiass rr n t i lig 
ls of ditferent lors red for | I 
blue for the streams, and black for 
Lime, rection of | ~ Al 
Throughout a journey of nearly ‘ 
thiles he trave entirely onf t s th 
his notes bx nor Ne and 1 
()n starting in tl ning t “ ‘ ‘ 
book, ruled especially for the purpose, t! x 
act time of departur and th after, at 
end of every tive minutes of actual marchi 
the direction by the compass 1 w h wa 
yoing He would also indicat v va 
sigs the breadth and depth of streams and 
lirection of their currents, the aractel 
untry, ti i} irent cdista ‘ 
inv opr ent ™% the Ames : 
tr s, et AS We is the rea ‘es ‘ 
? Land the ie \t i Lliemse 
Wer arefully « wit ‘ 
irger book I P x ullv,s 
tw being voted { ay +) ‘ s 
erous Ww e these Va s *talis if 
Llassens 1 four t poss t 
them all uy his altl gt i SCA 
4 La) 
The Apriland May bers of t 
ff < wn a { 
enerai interest i re at sf t ul 
ng-Tox of the Halle 1 VersitV i rv xz 
tl April numits ead strangely Ame 
an librarians Inthe May numt Wos , 
egins What pr sas t © an interesting series 
f articles on the im} t part taken by the 
early Irish and Scottis nks in the preserva 
tion and propagati f medieval sei 
In the Ltbrary for May, F. Madan scribes 
son riosities of the Oxford Press, w 
practical of tl umber is by Mr 
Wright, n h librari te g how 
the board schools of that town wer ule t 
yet as al s t pul rary 
Tt ston Put Libs w puts forth its 
i ‘Index of Articles upon American 
Laval History’ in its historical collections, by 
A. P. C. Griffin. This very valuable work has 
bie n progress for six years, and, as its title 
speaks for itself, we need only give one example, 
tting the references:—Jamaica, L. L: An 
als, armed occupation, British occupations of 


the Presbyterian church, church matters, copies 
and resolutions from 16) to 


rders 
history, inscriptions in the parish chure h 
the inhabit 


marriages, christenings, and burials; pe 


yard, letter from the Governor to 
ints ; 
tition for land on Long Island, the Presbyte 
rian church, proceedings against Quakers, rate 
ist, 

Garden and Forest for June 5 opens with a 
searching paper on the present condition of 
Fairm« Park, Philadelphia, as an illustra 
tion of the need of study of the ground by 


unt 


a competent landscape gardener before parks 
are laid out, and of the disaster that comes 
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from letting politics enter into the manage- 
ment afterwards, 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the Ame- 
rican Philological Association will be held at 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., beginning Tues- 
day afternoon, July 9, 18890. The address of the 
President of the Association, Professor Thomas 
D. Seymour of Yale University, will be de- 
livered on Tuesday evening. Members intend- 
ing to be present are requested to send their 
names to Professor W. B. Owen (Easton, 
Pa.), Chairman of the Local Committee, as 
soon as possible. Those who propose to read 
papers are requested to notify the Secretary of 
the Association, Professor John H. Wright, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., not 
later than Wednesday, June 26, 

The establishment at Harvard of three new 
fellowships of an annual value of $450 each 
supplics much-needed sinews to the graduate 
department of that University. Including the 
Robert Treat Paine Fellowship of Social Sci- 
ence founded last year, there are now twenty 
fellowships and twenty-eight scholarships at 
the disposal of the department. The total an- 
nual value of these foundations is $16,500. If 
it were $50,000, it could be judiciously disposed 
of among candidates of a high order. Ap 
pointments to two of the new fellowships—the 
Henry Lee Memorial of Political Science and 
the Ozias Goodwin Memorial of Constitutional 
and International Law—are still to be made 
for the coming year, 


We have the first official announcement of 
Clark University, Weorcester, Mass. It tells us 
of the founder, Mr. Jonas G. Clark, and his 
desire ‘that the highest possible academic 
standards be here for ever maintained”; that 
special opportunities be offered for research, 
and that the instructors be left time for it 
The Board of Trustees embraces many well- 
known names, and graduates from several New 
England colleges, whose work the new-comer is 
designed to supplement rather than duplicate. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall has been chosen President. 
The University will open on October 2 with 
courses in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, and Psychology, Dr. Hall himself tak- 
ing the last-named professorship. His col- 
leagues are as follows: Henry H. Donaldson 
(Yale, S79 K Assistant Professor of Neur logy: 
Edmund Clark Sanford (California, 1883), In- 
structor in Psychology; Warren P. Lombard 
(Harvard, 1878), Assistant Professor of Physio- 
logy; Ff. Mall (Michigan, 1883), Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy; Albert A, Michelson (U.S. 


Naval Academy, 1875), Acting Professor of 





Physics. Students are classed as ‘ independ- 
ent,” candidates for the degree of Ph. D., special 
students not candidates for a degree, medical 
students, and preliminary students or under- 


} 


graduates, which last must have spent at least 
two years in a college of good standing. Scholar- 
ships and fellowships have been provided by 
Mr. and Mrs, Clark, but more are desired. <A 
central building and a chemical! laboratory are 
already completed. Tuition fees will be $200 


per annum, 


The late meeting of the American Library 
Association was and was not a success. The 
\ssociation was entertained by citizens of St. 
Louis with the most lavish hospitality. Every 


outside of the sessions was occupied 





-seeing or receptions. The post-confer- 
ence trip, too, was theroughly enjoyed—the 
restful glide dewn the Mississippi, the prowls 
threugh the quaint streets of New Orleans, the 
home run through the picturesque mountainous 
region of Kentucky and Tennessee, and the 
stay at those booming cities of the new South, 
Nashville and Chattanooga, with a short emu 
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lation of St. Louis hospitality at Cincinnati. 
So much for the pleasure; but the work of the 
Society was not so well done, for which the 
heat and still more the choice of the place of 
meeting were the cause. Half of the audience 
could hear with difficulty when the windows 
were closed, and could not hear at all when 
they were opened; and if they were kept closed, 
the heat made every one drowsy. In such con- 
ditions few felt in the mood for discussion. 
There were, as usual, too many reports and 
papers, but as there was no fixed programme, 
no discussion was cut off because the time for 
the next paper had arrived; the sparsity of 
talk was due simply to the hebetude of ideas. 
A more serious evil than the number of papers 
was their length. To prevent both evils in fu- 
ture, the suggestions have been made that here- 
after an entire session be set apart for discus- 
sion alone, and that a twenty minutes’ limit 
for papers be adopted and rigidly adhered to, 
speakers to be stopped in the middle of a sen 
tence, if necessary. If to this be added the se- 
lection of a hall in which speakers can be 
heard, the Association might again have such 
asatisfactory meeting as it had at the Catskills. 
This will be assisted by the growing tendency 
to break up into sections. The State Libra 
rians’ Section was added this year to the Pub 
lishing Section. Next year a section for educa- 
tional (t. e., college and school) libraries will be 
instituted; after that, perhaps either the small 
town libraries will gain a chance to talk over 
their own wantsand plans by themselves, un- 
awed by the presence of librarians of a more 
extended experience, or the great libraries will 
retire to discuss their somewhat technical 
papers, leaving the more numerous little libra- 
ries to be the Association. One expects the 
great British Association to work in sections, 
but it is strange and it is interesting to an evo- 
lutionary student that even so small a society 
as this, whose membership has never exceeded 
two hundred, should be driven to differentia- 
tion. 


—The first day was devoted to library ar- 
chitecture. The President, referring to his de- 
claration at the Catskills that the architect is 
the natural enemy of the librarian, emphasized 
the distinction between use and beauty, and 
ealled upon architects to plan first for service 
and then to beautify, as the only way in which 
satisfactory work can be done. It might do, 
he said, for Bartholdi to design the shell of his 
statue, and then contrive a frame to hold the 
plates in place; but, as a living woman has 
other functions than to be beautiful, and her 
skeleton could not be designed simply to support 
her skin, so a library’s plan should be made to 
further its vital functions, and not merely to 
impress or please the public with a fine eleva 
tion. He partly excused the general insufli- 
ciency of libraries to fulfil their purposes by 
the difficulty of reconciling use and beauty 
but asserted that architects might have done 
better if they had given more thought to the 
problem, This called out from Mr. N. 8. Pat- 
ton, Secretary of the Western Association of 
Architects, an earnest declaration, not merely 
that the two, use and beauty, can always be 
reconciled, but that use is indispensable to 
beauty, and that it is the duty of the architect 
always to seek it first. The most noteworthy 
paper was indisputably that of Miss Mary 3s. 
Cutler, on the Sunday opening of libraries, a 
subject never before treated of in the Associa 
tion. It was accompanied by valuable statis 
tical tables, which report, among others, one 
town library that is open on Sundays only, that 
being the on}y day on which the outlying farm- 
ers all come to the centre of the town. In this 
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ease the church and the library work in conjunc 
tion more apparently than usual, The subject 
was treated dispassionately; the arguments for 
and against were given carefully and with im 
partiality; the conclusion reached was decid 
edly in favor of the opening in cities. The 
sentiment of the meeting was overwhelmingly 
in favor of Sunday opening. This might be 
connected with the religious opinions of the 
members (a census of the post-conference ex 
cursion showed 15 Unitarians ina party of 26 
but the essayist and all but one of her defend 
ers were not Unitarians. The same census, by 

l 


the way, showed 10 Republicans, 10 Indepen 
ents, 5 Democrats, and a woman-suffragist, 


and that 19 of the 26 came from New E 





l 
while 4 of the other 7 were born there. 


—Another novel subject was treated in Mr. 





Bardwell’s report on serap-book making, a new 
occupation which eager librarians have found 
for their leisure moments. Mr. Bardwell’s 
own library, the Brooklyn, has, we have heard, 
made great progress and found great use in 
such a collection; but we doubt whether many 
libraries can follow in that path unless thei 
budgets are much increased. Among the other 
papers may be mentioned Mr. Green’s exhaust 
ive paper on the industrial work of librari 
Mr. Foster's careful statement of the uses of a 
subject-catalogue; Mr. Carr’s report on charg 
ing systems—of great practical value; Mr. 
Bliss’s clear report on classification; Mr. Bow- 
ker’s on indexing portraits; and a lively talk b 
Mr. W. J. Gilbert of St. Louis, on the practi 


cal possibilities of indexing. There were no 





startling theories broached this year. But in 
the discussion of cataloguing rules, the address 
Lia 





of President Cutter, and the paper of Mr. 
derfelt on Dziatzko’s rules, were both in favor 
of modes of entry favoring popular ignorance 
in opposition to the more scholastic and theo 
retically consistent practice of the British 
Museum, which has hitherto been generally 
adopted by the American libraries—in favor, 


that is, of entry under much-used pseudonyms 
‘ I 

in place of the real name, under the titles of 

British noblemen by which they are known 

- . , 


instead of under the family name by which 





they are not known, and under the best-known 


divorced or remarric 
ing will be in the White Mountains or on Lake 
Ge re, under the Pr: sidency ot Mr. KF, M. 


instead of under the last name of a married or 


T rn ; 
woman, ahe next meet 


Crunden of St. Louis. 


—A most curious and interesting relie of 
Dutch Christianity in Formosa has come to 
light from the library of the University of 
Leyden and the press of Messrs. Triibner & 
Co. of London. It is the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, translated into Formosan (Sinkang dia 
lect) by the Dutch domine, Daniel Gravius 
who labored as missionary in the island from 
1647 to 1651. During the flourishing days of 
the Dutch republic, an extensive missionary 
work was carried on by ministers and school- 
masters from the Netherlands, during a period 
of thirty-seven years, with cheering success. 
Unfortunately, however, the good work was 
suddenly arrested by the murderous onslaught 
of the famous Chinese pirate Coxinga. B 
of a Chinese father living at Nagasaki, anda 





rm 


Japanese mother, this pirate made himself the 
scourge of the Eastern seas. After devastating 
the coast of China during the decline of the 
Ming dynasty, and having been twice refused 
by the Japanese Government men, ships, and 
orders to invade China, he cast his eye on the 
feeble Dutch colony on Formosa. He slau 
tered most of the Holianders (though from Ja- 
panese sources we know that some of the 





Dutch men, women, and children were livir 


yr 
sad 
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as prisoners as late as 1711), and the missior 


thus came to an end, The Rev. William Camp 
bell, an English missionary now of the flou 
rishing Presbyterian mission among the ( 
nese at Taiwan Fu, suspecting that the versi 
made by Gravius of the New Testament might 


l 


be in existence, went to Holland, and, after a 


long search, aided by the learned men, dis 
covered the Gospel of St. Matthew in paralle 
columns of Dutch and Formosan, with the b 
lingual preface of the trai 
Tribner have reprinted this interesting work in 





or. Messrs 


a handsome square volume, which may serve 
as a basis of a new translation for use among 
the aborigines who dwell apart from the Chi 
nese, still unconquered, in this latest organized 
province of the Chinese Empire. With the 
English version at the bottom and the Dutch 
at the side, one need not be a Psalmanazar in 
order to get some idea of the structure of For 
mosan, which apparently belongs in the group 
of ‘‘agglutinative” languages in use from 
Borneo to Kamtchatka. 


ROMANES’S MENTAL EVOLUTION IN 
MAN. 


Mental Frolution in Man: Origin of Human 
Faculty. By George John Romanes, M.A 
LL.D., F.R.S. D. Appleton & Co, 1880 

Dr. RoMANEs’s writings are beginning to ex 

cite a very special interest among readers of 

psychological literature The volume be 
fore us is the third in perhaps the 
greatest continuous and systematic psycho 
logical labor ever proposed. The preceding 
volumes were entitled ‘Animal Intellige: 

and ‘ Mental Evolution in Animals.’ The re 
mainder of the series are to treat of ‘ Mental 

Evolution in Man.’ The present book deals 

with the “Origin of Human Faculty” by the 

method of comparative psychology. Futur 
instalments will take up the natural history of 

Intellect, Emotions, Volition, Morals, and Reti 

gion. The author proposes for himself the 

task of filling up the gap between the human 
and animal mind, and to trace the stages of 


mental development from the lowest life up to 
the highest. Heis eminently a scientific and 
constructive psychologist. 

The fundamental position is thus stated 


‘‘In the present treatise [ take as gran 
the general theory of evolution, so far as i 
now accepted by the vast majority of natr 
ists. That is tosay, I assume the doctrin 
descent as regards the whole of organic nature 
morphological and psychological, with t y 
exception of man. Moreover, I assume th 
doctrine, even in the ease of man, so far as his 
bodily organization is concerned; it being thus 
only with reference to the human mind that 
the exception to which I have alluded is n 
And I make this exception in deference t 
opinion of that small minority of evolutionists 
who still maintain that, notwithstanaing 
acceptance of the theory of descent as regards 
the corporeal constitution of man, the 
able to adduce cogent evidence to prove t 
the theory fails to account for bis mental cor 
stitution” (p. 390). 














He proceeds under the assumption <« t! 


general validity of the argument made in bis 
previous work, ‘ Mental Evolu i 





and carries into human psychology the pri 
ples he applied in explaining the animal 








* His homeis now in London, t he was 
Kingston, in Canada Sis His t b 
extensive > lier stawe ver 
tors and in ~ si ’ 
niany, and Italy rhe ollezgiate part was 
by Cambridge University, fr ‘ w st 
he graduated in LS taking s t ~ 

i ege he becamea tin f 
i rrow t irs 
evolutionist, and has written i ms 
tural history and biology I ‘ x ‘ 
did Examinatio f Theis by ys s’ is lik 
attributed to him Within a few ve : $ wies 
have been large tirected to quesu t 


psychology. 
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In the sphere of Concepts the images of Per- 
This dry 
unusual 


cepts and Recepts are left behind 


and difficult subject is treated with 


freshness. It is clear that it has been thought 
A Concept 
Such 


are abstractions, 


out and its difliculties perceived 
has no remembered thing as its basis. 
ideas as color, labor, ete, 


only possible through language. A word in 
such cases is taken as a mental equivalent of 
such ideas as previously rested on images, ac- 
ideation has 


‘stored the mind with a rich accumulation of 


tual or remembered. Generic 
orderly ideas, grouped together in many sys 
tems of logical coherency ” before language ap- 
pears. Language takes up this work of group- 
i It names the Generic Ideas (or Recepts) 
These 


On 


ing. 
and thus builds the ‘* Lower Concepts.” 
are general as contrasted with generic. 
this basis the ** Higher Concepts” 
ed, 


the lower. 


are develop 
Each higher, all the way, is born out of 
From the start the essence of tie 
tual 
order it is automatic, in the Conceptual order 


idea has been to classify ; but in the Recey 


it is introspective. 
The syntax of Gesture langnage is discussed 


on the basis of the authority of Tylor and Dr. 
tt. 


significance of the whole in a scheme of the de 


Se Nothing specially new is added, but the 
velopment of human faculties is pointed out, 
viz., that in it the stage of Recepts is reached, 
but ideas of any high abstraction are never ex 
pressed. Animals have the germs of language 
in tones, gestures, etc. They make these not 
only from natural impulse, but also through 
conventional 
cited 
Intelligence.’) 


(Numerous 
to ‘Animal 
Again, animals possess to some 
articulation, the next 
higher stage in the development of expression. 
of them with infants, 
savages, and idiots—articulate by way of mean- 
ingless imitation. 


arrangement. 
and 


cases 


are references made 


extent the powers of 


Some in common 
The next stage, spontaneous 
or instinctive exercise of articulate powers in 
meaningless sounds, occurs in young children, 
in uneducated deaf-mutes, and in idiots, but is 
too high a stage for animals. 

The understanding of tones of the human voice 
extends at least through the entire vertebrata, 
but that of words and phrases only to the high- 
est species. The best examples are those of 
dogs and apes. The very remarkable under- 
standing of the chimpanzee in the Zodlogical 
Gardens of London is again cited (p. 126). This 
higher excellence of receptual capacity through 
the hearing of articulate words is a fact of the 
largest significance. It proves a parallelism in 
the sharing of certain faculties of mind. This 
faculty of word-comprehension is on the very 
The 
difference, then, between man and these ani- 
mals in respect to these parallel psychological 
faculties relates only to their mode of expres- 
sion. 


border of that of intelligent word-using. 


It is an anatomical and not a psycholo- 
gical one, depending solely on a difference in 
structure of the vocal organs, 

The parallelism is made more complete in the 
case of animals which learn to articulate and 
to understand what they say. Curious cases 
are quoted of parrots and starlings calling per- 
sons and animals by name, asking for favors, 
scolding, saying greetings and farewells, etc., 
with unerring precision. Though these all 
have their basis in the principle of association, 
and are very automatic, yet they are of the same 
It is 
exactly in this manner, by these impulses, and 


sort as the human as far as they go 
along these lines of association, that children 
do their first talking. 

A point of interest in this comparison is, that 
while this child and animal talk is so largely 
imitative and onomatopoetic, there is yet ob 
served ‘a fertile tendency to the invention of 
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The Nation. 
words wholly arbitrary.” In some children 
this has gone so far as the invention of a whole 
language for themselves. Cases, well corrobo 
rated, are cited from Horatio Hale and Dr. 
Hun. 
veloped a language of their own, 


A pair of twins in a Boston suburb de- 
They refused 
to utter asyllable of English—not even ‘‘ papa” 
or They ‘‘ passed the days, play- 
ing and talking together in their own speech, 


“mamma.” 


with all the liveliness and volubility of com- 
mon children.” After making many compari- 
sons (drawn from deaf-mutes) between thought 


y 
pea 


as expressed in gesture and as expressed in 
words, our author comes to ihe conclusion that, 
“in the absence of articulation, the human 
would not 
gical advance upon the anthropoid apes” 
151). 

The work contains a mosi 


race have made much psycholo- 


(p. 
interesting chap- 
ter on the development of Self-Consciousness, 
‘* Self-consciousness consists in paying the same 
kind of attention to internal or psychical pro 
cesses as is habitually paid toexternal or physi- 
cal processes—a bringing to bear upon subjec 
tive phenomena the same powers of perception 
"1p; 
Now, it is claimed that animals know 


as are brought to bear upon the objective 
19). 
something of mental operations, but this comes 
from their observation of it in other animals; 
‘they recognize a world of ejects as well as ob- 
jects: mental existence is known to them ejec 
tively, though, may be 
thought upon subjectively.”” This ‘ 


as allowed, never 
‘ejective 
origin of subjective knowledge” is a point of 
noteworthy importance: it is a sort of ‘‘ out- 
ward self-corsciousness,” common also to man, 
which does not penetrate to the contemplation 
of subjective mental processes. In the young 
child, this consciousness includes its own body 
as among the world of objects. Prof. Preyer 
relates, ‘‘ that his boy, when more than a year 
old, bit his own arm just as though it had been 
a foreign object... Of course this is a stage 
much below that of Butfon’s parrot or many of 
the adult animals, who distinguish their own 
organism from other objects and associate this 
with their own mental states. Even after the 
child begins to talk, he speaks of bimself ‘‘ by 
his proper name, or in the third person.” The 
child’s rudimentary designation of itself as sub- 
ject is first shown in the third year. This 
stage of consciousness corresponds to the pre- 
stage of judgments. But 
this it has shown the capacity to make simple 
receptual judgments on objects about it. This 
it states in words, just as the animal does in 


conceptual before 


gestures or vocal signs. From this on it out- 
strips the animal because of its more efficient 
system of sign-riaking, its being surrounded 
socially by the medium of speech, and _ its 
strongly inherited propensity to communicate 
Add to these 
“the expressions of affection, sympathy, praise, 
blame, ete., on the part of others, and the feel- 
ings of emulation, pride, triumph, disappoint- 
ment, etc., on the part of the self,” and we 
have the principal influences tending to impress 
upon the growing child the sense of personali- 
ty. 


perceptions and desires by signs, 


Like the development of the embryo he- 
fore birth, the process is gradual, is a growth. 
Finally, it undergoes a leap of progress ana- 
logous to that of the birth of the body. ‘* Mid- 
way between the gradual evolution of receptual 
ideation and the no less gradual evolution of 
conceptual, there appears to be a critical mo- 
ment the first detached 
from the nutrient body of its parent percep- 


when soul becomes 


tions, and wakes up in the new world of a con 
sciously individual existence.” 

In the latter half of the book much space is 
devoted to the evidence which language has to 
contribute to the theory of the gradual de- 
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velopment of mental faculty. Here, in the ety- 
mology of words and in the buried relation- 
ships of languages, is an ‘‘ unintentional record 
of the prehistoric progress of ideation.” Com- 
parative philology has conclusively shown that 
language did not appear ready-made, but is 
the result of gradual evolution. After dis- 
cussing the types, explaining the methods and 
principles of classification, exhibiting the pro- 
cess of evolution, etc., the conclusion is reached 
that languages become simpler in structure, 
poorer in ideas, more physical in conceptions, 
i. e., they exhibit a more and more receptual 
ideation the further they are traced back in 
their history, until finally their ‘‘ roots” only 
are left by the analysis. Here the genealogy 
becomes further impossible. Help must be 
Growth dur- 
ing the period in which they can be traced is 
presumption that growth preceded the point at 
which investigation is impeded, until finally 


looked for from other quarters. 


a time is reached when there was no lan- 
ruage, 
The conclusion is, that psychically, ‘‘the 


whole distinction between man and brute re- 
sides in the presence or absence of self-con- 
Dr. Romanes has all the way been 
concerned with ‘* the question whether we have 
here to do with a distinction of kind or of de- 
gree—of origin or of development” (p. 430). 


sciousness.’ 


He believes himself to have abundantly proved 
the latter. ‘If we already accept the theo- 
ry of evolution as applicable throughout the 
length and breadth of the realm organic, it ap- 
pears to me that we have positively better 
reasons for accepting it as applicable to the 
length and breadth of the realm mental” (p. 
437). 

It must be remarked that Romanes seems to 
us to lay too much stress on the difference be- 
tween the self-consciousness of man and that of 
the animals. Some animals have the power of 
forming and communicating ideas; i. e., they 
It may be much of a 
question how they can intentionally convey 
their ideas if they are not aware of them to 
some extent as the ideas which they have. Some 
degree of real self-consciousness is difficult to 
withhold from them. 

The author would have served his readers bet- 
ter, had he given more attention to an analysis 
of the book. The titles of the seventeen chap- 
ters are brief and blind; the reader has no 
knowledge of what is coming. This is the 
more important because the book is too long 
(452 pages) for its matter. The style is redun- 
dant and prolix. Any who will read and ap- 
preciate it, would understand it just as well 
and appreciate it much better, had the writer 
practised the grace of brevity. In an age of so 
many claims, men who would be gladly read 
should learn to write short. It would appear 
as though this tendency had its roots in a cer- 
tain polemic attitude which runs through the 
work. Dr. 
writing against some one, 


use ‘‘ intentional signs.” 


be 
No doubt he is; but 
the interest of truth (which is the highest aim) 
would be better served were there less of this 
belligerent animus. The coolest and most dis- 
criminative judgment is not a natural out- 
growth of such polemic emotion. 


tomanes assumes himself to 


Besides, this 
occasions a certain unpleasant conspicuousness 
of personality relating to what he “ will pro- 
ceed” to do, whether his ‘‘ opponents will find 
it easy to meet ” him, and what he “ fearlessly 
invites them to do,” ete. Though we heartily 
dissent from this fighting posture in which the 
argument is all the way conducted, yet it must 
be admitted that he has given his ‘* opponents” 
a great task. It is not probable that the case 
as presented by Dr. Romanes will be accepted 
as established, but to hiin is due the credit of 
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making the best explanation thus far from the 


side of natural development. 

The 
ideas, 
ists, Scholastic 


age-long riddle regarding ‘‘ genera 


* which has so puzzled Vedanists, Platon 
, and German I[dealists, receive 
and 


terms have 


here the most 
yet given. 


masterly lucid explanatior 


Some new been invent 





eful distinctions, Thougl 


they 


ed to express most ca 
at first, perhaps, a little confusing, 
dispensable, and will probably retain a place ir 


No student 


to dispense with 


psychological terminology. 


psychology can affor 
learned, elaborate, and latest contr 
And not only will those 


ter 
Intere 


his subject. 


in problems of psychology find here substantial 


help, but students of biolog: 





anthropology will be repaid for 


spend with this book. Dr. Romanes 
an indispensable work. 
will be 


of his undertaking await 


sual interest. 


BONVALOTS HEART 


Through the Heart of Asia: Over the Pami 
to India. By Gabriel Bonvalo A.C. Arn 
strong & Son 2 vols., p Si, 240) 

In the autumn of ISSO, M. Gabriel Bonval: 


and his friend Capus, moved partly by a desire 


to 
much more, we 


collect specimens of natural h 


Iistory, an 


imagine, by a love of adver 


HT 


ture, undertook a journey in Central Asia, 


lasted until 


through Siberia as far as Omsk, 


which 
and thence t 


Vierny, they went straight onto Tashkent. The 
made atour in Khokand, visited Samarcar 
and the upper valley of the Zaraf Shan, an 





from Karshi made a trip to Kilif ¢ a 


on the Oxus. Thereturn journey went throu 


Bokhara, Kbiva, and across the Ust-Urt t 
Krasnovodsk onthe Caspian, The account 
this journey, which was publisbed in’ tw 
volumes in 1584-5 under the title of ‘en As 
Centrale,’ is light, pleasant reading. but ve 


superficial—chietly the story of 
adventures, the most possible being made o1 
of very trivialincidents. One catches glin 
of native life and civilization, and one glear 
some facts relating to the ¢ 
India, 


Russia, and other co 


February, IsS82. Going 


V 


1 


look in vain for what we expected to fin 

interesting details about the natural history of 
the country. Nothing whatever, or almos 
nothing, is said about the effects of Russia 


rule, or about politics, 


The same faults might 


volumes before us, except with the 


The jor 


which we will recur. irn 


scribed is more interesting than the } 





one, because it takes the reader over ne 
ground, and because the adventures are wort 
telling. Bonvalot and Capus, accompa i by 
an artist friend, Albert Pépin, who has cor 
tributed 250 illustrations to the book, left Mar- 
seilles in February, 1886 (curiously enough, the 


author, although very particul: 
and 
speedily arrived, by way of ¢ 
Tiflis, 


days, does not mention 


From one of the stations on the railwe¢ 








*) 
to Baku they rode to Teheran, suffering many 
detentions from bad weather, swo!len rivers, a 
inundated roads. Thence they went to Mes 
and then, by Sarakhs, to Merv, where they saw 
the building of the Russian town and the entr 
of the first railway train they st 
for a month, hoping to pe1 Afz 
istan by the Kushk vall y 
that a Russian scientific expedition had b 
turned back; then, planning to go by A 
—ascheme which also fell through—and finally 


visiting General Komaroff at 


be found with the 


Askabad. As tl 





railway was finisbed 1: rther, if Was s 
Sary to ross that sert n Si leadly 
camels and } ses. ti ird vhere they 
struck their i road to Bokhara a Ss ul 
ind \f resting lr t tl trave 
rs went to the Oxus by the way of Karat 
Hissar 1 Kabadiar mia ros | » rivel 
" tl ention t i F ind then 
making their way to India as best they could 
rt were, howev: letained in hon 
aptiy ty by tl Af ans at Shur-lepe un 
instruction uld be had f 1 Cabul, ar 
were then sent back across the Ox after 
being told that if they crossed it aga wit i 
proper per = t w i ‘ t the ris 
their live ] tl r surprise the Af; ul 
Mirza who had charge of them sp excellen 
and fluent Russiar 
It was already De ber wl | got bac 
to Samareand, and, as ususl in su ses, t 
ch sw h they Lad met wit y i rhten 
ed t r ard for going G il Kor 
kOfF ig sted to them t try ar ren Lud 
DY Kasl ir rey iby tl lar wi ! 
ne had t iftempted to ex l “ t 
They had already t ght of this, and ther 
fore? lea t Ir preparations a ‘ St 
Ush, at the exti e east of t pr . 
Khokand, s ind led wh route to take 
After all the mation to lt ‘ i lon t 
spot, tl I led totry t ilivk pass, tt 
plateau of tl \la ind the Pamir 1 
season Was late, and more snow than usual ha 
fallen; but, in spite of dangers trom famin 
d, deep snow, and avalanche tl . 4 
iid f them by Kara-Kirg ( i 
Afghans, they reached Sarhad May us 
two m hs after leaving Us} hey we 
again detalr by the Afghans: but S n 
toueir horses id Te it r I ot e 
started Yt wit it wa for ! : 
rossed the Hindu Krush mountau vith t 
guide, and rea 1 Mastud e} \ 1 
1 H untry of Tehactra | wut 
Metar of Tchatral, w had t t 
possible cr e, refused tt i w 
it i I at ri t t i 1 ‘ ly ®! 
Capus a ! n Ww ! | got itr 
t ike l iformai Visit il wit 
what was " 1 t va : 
wi B v y 2 it i Mastu 
for forty-five ivs U rs al 
this Wiras Meanw fears were ent 
tained in Europe that the tr rs ha 
murdered. More fortur tt s 
the Viceroy’s orde1 pened t roa r 
t ui! yhit ar Kas ind i as 
Sstav in S in, t . ick ft i ea 
nd Sey , ISS 
It may be as well to say r I {t 
reader at M valot writes a 
read ae ¢ siaieieetiiell ra 
piu A \ S i is 
ty asi : ; ‘ ‘ 
n bis Angers } Ss, | v s t 
ee : ‘ 
lr spr s att 
t W l s ss S 
ation - ¢ I e 
ricbts ~ ‘ ? ving t 
wha ‘ " ¢ ee ae 
a A > s , al 
. at 
\ . v { y rigu al 
vi E tis T t. | 
I t t same security ast 
= i e, . , ~ 
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has been greatly modified since, and in many 
instances has almost disappeared. Their ex 
planation of it may be utterly false, but we 
ought to know and critically examine what 
they report as having seen or learned at first 
hand, Our author is quite deficient on this 
point, for reasons not discoverable by us. But 


that he has overlooked the nu 


idences of des 


it is certain 
‘ent in the female line 


merous ey 


among the Caribs, the positive traces of its 
former existence among the Nahuatl of Cen- 
tral Mexico, the Peruvian ayl/w or clan, so 


distinctly found among the Incas of Peru. 
Mere omission to mention them is very par- 

donable; but the assertion, in the case of the 
Mexicans, that such traces ‘‘do not exist,” is 
ss to be excused 


Our autbor appears to be rather confused in 
regard to the 


surprising if 


true nature of the clan. This is 


not we take into consideration 


that he evidently has not had opportunity of 


witnessing the working of the institution im 


sifu, He furnishes, in this respect, another evi- 


dence of the fact, which grows more and more 


patent, that ethnology is dangerous ground to 
tread for any one who has not lived with at 
least one primitive people for some length of 
time. It is interesting to notice that Dr. 


Starcke feels, without knowing it, that the re 
ligious organization of primitive nations is apt 
to give a misleading appearance to their so- 
ciology. The clan is independent of and ante- 
yet the t 


as that org 


an institution, wo coexist 
As long 


tion is not fully studied and explained, 


rior to it, as 
without clashing. raniza- 
there 
will always be a number of hypothetical ex- 
planations offered for many features which, in 
fact, 
selves, and quite easily understood by him who 
with the matter 
long experience. In the old contro 
and MeLennan, Dr. 
fair, at Here 


igain his lack of personal acquaintance with 


are of the greatest simplicity in them 
is practically 
through 


bet weel 


acquainted 


versy 


Starcke end 


Morgan 


savors to be least. 





ndians, for instance, prevents him from seeing 
things in their natural light. The controversy 
is not advanced a step by all that he says about 
it. 

Otherwise, the book, as a specimen of honest 


i 
a mmendation;: 
field of eth 


, even in such 


alone, deserves c 


earning ” 


but the time for theorizing in tl 


nology is rapidly passing away 
portions as are most obscure, like the Primitive 
Family question. 
left 
Instead of elaborate c 


There is enough opportunity 


for truly scientific study of the matter 
mmpendiuins from a theo- 
the friends of ethnology had 
Morgan, and go 


themselves before writing about it. 


retical standpoint, 
better imitate th 


and see for 


e@ ex: unple of 


NShathes 


peare. Par James Darmesteter. Paris: 
H. Leeéne & H. Oudin, 1580 
ly would doubtless be too much to say that a 


dur Native Ferns 


AND THEIR ALLIES. By Lucien M iderwood, Pro 
fessor in Syracuse University. 7] i l a 
sed 12mo, 156 pp $i 
I addition of the remaining vascu ir cryptogan 
itlv inereases the val of the book, and maces it 
i bly useful to all who seck to study this class of 
nts.’ BR fin of PF 7 Ry 


i ie’ 7 4 Bota ( 


Entomology for Beginners. 


I ki ms lish or 
uiay wer 4 a ihere is no w “K I l uld re 
nine 1 t tle t ‘ s heart ly. S. uN 
Wi fon. J . } € 
HENR Hour & Co., New York. 


per annum, 


‘Che 


serious Frenchman is the only 


Nation 


tolerable ‘‘ seri 


ous” person on the face of the earth, but it is 
hardly too much to say that heis an admirable 
France 
the best Frenchmen of 
Darmesteter of the Colléce de 


France (who, unhappily, needs no longer to be 


and valuable in 
One of 
this type, Prof. 


person, 


in proportion 
to his rarity. 


his name), has under- 
taken to introduce Shakspere to his country- 
the ** Collection des 


seems to us that M. 


distinguished by given 


menin a new volume of 
Classiques populaires.” It 
Darmesteter has done his work extremely well. 
He giv and 


then, passing almost dry-footed over the poems, 


sa brief outline of Shakspere’s life, 


takes up the plays. These he treats simply, 
avoiding all minute criticism, translating pas 
sages and scenes, and connecting them by the 
the drama, told cleverly and very 
It is probably true that these are the 
very best translations of Shakspere into the 
French that ever made. 
for the most part graceful and accurate, and 
their 
Shakspere’s meaning, but 
We have 
for quotations, but the scene between Lorenzo 


story of 
briefly. 


have been They are 


sometimes they succeed in 
not 
also something of his style. 


showing in 
new dress only 
no space 
and Jessica, on page 113, will show what 
It is not perfect, for here and there a 
little on the or a cadence 
but none the less there is 
something of Shakspere in it that we have not 
found elsewhere. 

It takes little from the praise due to M. Dar- 


we 
mean, 
word grates a ear, 
lacks its dying fall; 


mesteter to say that the reader notes someslips | 


in his work here and there, as where he makes 
Mark ‘© Mais, si 
jétais Brutus, un Brutus-Antoine, j’enléverais 
with the 
** baby at her breast,” ‘‘ tétant sa nour- 


Antony say in his speech, 


vos &mes,” ete.; or shows Cleopatra 


asp, her 
rice endormie ”; or even when he mistakes the 
luees in Shallow’s coat-of-arms for 
Nor matter much more to the 
wise reader if he cannot wholly go along with 
the author in his opinion of the ‘* pure et chaste 
Ophelia, or if he believes that there 
was another and more deep-seated reason for 


Justice 


lilies. does it 


jeune fille’ 


laqo’s \ratred of Othello than mere jealousy of 
‘ment. but trifles; 
is, that ¢ and excellent 
book on Shakspere has given to French 
readers by M. 

The print and paper of the volume are good, 
but not the best. The illustrations are all of 
them atrocious: those representing the witch 
scene in ‘* Macbeth,” and Prospero and Miran- 
da in the * Tempest,” 


Cassio’s advan These are 


the main thing simple 
been 


Darmesteter. 


especially ery to heaven. 
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B. Lippincott Co. #1. 

Lang, A. Theocritus, Bion and Moschus. Rendered 
into Enzlish Prose, » ae an Introductory Essay. 
Macmillan & Co. $1.2 

Larminie, W. Glanlua, “and Other 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 





Poems. London: 


Lee, om argarct. Lizzie Adriance. George Munro. 25 
cen 

ak “Ean 1 Derrick Vaughn, Novelist. Frank F. 
Lovell & Co 

MaevCoun, T. “An Historical Ge graphy of the United 
States. at Author. $1. 


Mercer, Rev. A.G, Christ and his Teachings, Sermons, 
A.D. F. Re indolph &Co, £1.56 

Merriam, Florence A. _ Birds thr: fug sh an i Glass, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cen 


Miss Kate; or, Confessions of a Caretaker, By ** Rita.’ 


Frank F, Lovell & Co. sOcents, 
National Academy of Sciences. Vol. IV. First Me 
moir. The Cave Fauna of North Amerie a, with Re- 


marks on the Anatomy of the Brain and ¢ rigin of 
Blind Species. Smithsonian Institution. 

Near to Happiness. Translated from the 
Frank H. Potter. D. Appleton & Co. 

North, B.| The Diamond Button; Whose Was It? Cas- 
sell & Co. 50 cents. 

Ohnet, G. Antoinette: the Marlpit Mystery. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 cents. 

Panorama of the Hudson. New York: 
Union. 

Pendleton, L 
ton & Co 

Pitman—Howard. The Reporter’s Companion, 
cinnati: The Phonographic Institute. 

Putnam, Prof. ). Elementary Psychology, or, First 
Principles of Mental and Moral Science, for Schools, 

S. Barnes & Co. 00 cents. 

Regel—Schuler. Einfiihrung in das heutige Englisch 
nach Stémmen geordnet, mit Beriicksichtizgung der 
Synonymik. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 


the 


French by 


3ryant Literary 


In the Wire-Grass: A Novel, D. Apple- 


Cin- 


Robinson, W. The English Flower Garden. Style, 
Position, and Arrangement. Forming Vol. I. of the 
Garden Cyclopedia. Illustrated. 2d ed. London: 


John Murray. 

Rosen, L.  Grisette: 
John Delay. 50 cents. 

Rydbers, Dr. V. Teutonic Mythology, 
the Swedish by Rasmus B, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 

Selby, F.G. Bacon’s Fssays. With Introduction and 
Notes. Macmillan & Co. 0 cents. 

Shuey. Lillian Hinman. California Sunshine. Oak 
lank al.: Paevfic Press Publishing Co, 

Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred, Caroline Schlegel 
Friends, on ‘ribner & Welford : 

Simonds, W. E. Sir Thomas W yatt 
Boston: D: CC, Heath& Co. 95cents. 

Super, Prof.O0. B. Le Mari de Madame de Solange. 
Par Emile Souvestre. With English Notes. Boston: 
D.C. Heath & Co, 

Snyder, W.L. ‘The Geography of Marriage; or, Legal 
Perplexities of Wedlock in the United States. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

Zarilla: A Novel. W. Dillingham, 


A Tale of Paris and New York. 


Translated from 
Anderson, London: 





and her 


and his Poems, 


50 cents. 


Bishop, Gorham & Van Kleeck 


EDWARD F. BISHOP, ‘T-NVER 

AUSTIN G. GORHAM. ( DENt ER, 

HENRY VAN KLEECK. § COLO. 
INVESTMENTS AND LOANS, 

Money loaned, interest collected, investments made 
and taken care of for Eastern investors in Colorado 
and the West. 

References: Robert M. Morse, Jr., and Edward C. 
Perkins, Boston; James M. McLean, Pres. Man. Life 
Ins. (0,, Amos Cotting, New York, and the banks of 
Denver. 

> oe We buy and sell Bills of Exchange on 

Le tters aud make cable transfers of money to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies, 

. , also make Collections and issue Com- 
( redit. mercial and Travelling credits, availa 
bie in all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co, Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEV YORK. 
TEW CATALOGUE of Boot 


Bs dition now ready. 
KE. 


’s 1n good con- 
Books purchased. 
WV. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway. 





am LOTS 








